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at the Institute, 

HE designs sent 
in for the various 
prizes offered by 
the Institute of 
Architects, and 
now onviewat the 
Alpine Club, are 
on the whole not 
quite up to the 
usual standard, 

though there are some fine drawings among 

them, and the competition for the Soane Medal- 
lion and for the Grissell Medal has been more 
namerous than usual: twenty-one competi- 
tors for the Soane, and eleven for the Grissell 

Medal. On the other hand the medal and 

prize for measured drawings, usually rather 

a popular one, has this year only attracted 

three competitors. 

The subject given for the Soane Medallion 
was a very good one; a design for a town 
church as a corner site, with only two free 
frontages. This latter condition has been 
criticised as unnecessarily fettering the com- 
petitors ; but inasmuch as it is a practical 
condition which must often exist in regard 
to the site of a city church, it was a reason- 
able and a useful one to make. In another 
respect the directions to competitors were 
not so happy. They were recommended 
to read Sir W. Emerson’s remarks on 
church planning in a Presidential address 
delivered two or three years ago. These 
remarks, which were rather vague in their ten- 
dency, reterred to the ancient position of the 
altar on the chord of the apse, and the posi- 
tion of the seats for the clergy in the rear 
of it and around the apse. This hint seems 
to have been interpreted by a number of the 
competitors into a recommendation to place 
the choir seats behind the altar, with 
results which, from a practical point of view, 
are perfectly absurd. In several of the 
plans we find not only an altar but a large 
baldacchino placed in front of the chancel, 
and the choir behind it, so that they could 
not Properly be heard by the congrega- 
hon or lead, when required, the con- 
gregational singing; one competitor has 
actually almost shut out the choir entirely 
from the church by a screen wall like the 
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iconostasis of the Greek Church; and two or 
three others plan the choir so as practically to 
shut them out, and call this part of the 
church the “choir chapel,” as if the choir 
were a separate body who had nothing to do 
with the congregation; but this is a very 
natural result from their attention having 
been directed to a misleading piece of advice. 
On the other hand, the present Council, or 


whoever set the programme, seem to 
have been entirely oblivious of the 
fact that some years ago a_ joint 


Committee of architects and musicians, 
formed under the auspices of the Institute, 
fully discussed the question of the position 
of choir and organ, and came to con. 
clusions almost exactly the reverse of those 
which the competitors, rightly or wrongly, 
have extracted from the Presidential address 
in question. The opinion formulated by that 
Committee was that the ‘organ-chamber” 
was in any case an absolute mistake, ruinous 
to the effect of the instrument ; and that the 
best position for the choir was on each side 
of the nave, so as to be near the con- 
gregation. That the proceedings and the 
conclusions of that important Committee 
should have been entirely ignored seems to 
show that the Council have very little know- 
ledge of their own archives. If the com- 
petitors had been directed to consult the 
conclusions of the Committee, or if an out- 
line of the said conclusions had been fur- 
nished to them, they would have had some 
good practical advice before them in regard 
to the arrangement of choir and organ, of 
which, as it is, none of them seem to know 
anything; and they would have been en- 
couraged to try some experiments, which 
might have been of considerable interest, in 
adapting the plan and architectural design 
of the church to the suggestions above 
referred to. 

The medal has been awarded to the 
design signed Iy@uc, by Mr. E. F. Reynolds ; 
and as far as evidence of architectural ability 
goes it has been rightly awarded. Whether 
a design so distinctly Byzantine, so exotic 
in appearance, is the most suitable for an 
English city church, is a question; but the 
style has been well studied, and the perspec- 
tive drawing is a fine production, showing 





exceptional ability both of design and draw- 
ing. The plan shows a large open area, 
partly covered by a dome, and a 
semi-octagon apse with the choir seated 
round it, the altar in front, and 
clergy stalls immediately behind the altar. 
As there is no baldacchino, the choir are not 
quite so shut off as in some of the plans, but 
they are too far from the congregation for 
any practical purpose, and are occupying 2 
position for which there is no precedent 
whatever. The organ, as in most of the 
plans, is boxed up in organ chambers, im 
this case still worse by being situated high 
aloft. The author might have done better 
in these respects if he had been directed to- 
the proper source for advice on the subject. 
The medal of merit has been adjudged to- 
“Como” (Mr. F. C. Mears) for a peculiar but 
bold and striking design of Lombard type, 
showing a large area on plan with a dome 
over part of it, and a very shallow 
sacrarium in front of which the antiphonab 
choir occupy the more usual position, but 
with rather small space considering the size 
of the church. The organ is not cooped up as 
in most of the designs, though, as it does not 
appear on the ground plan (being high up), 
there is nothing to show what area is given 
to it, a point in regard to which most of the- 
competitors—one may add, most architects— 
have very inadequate ideas. The main 
point in the design is that the dome is piled 
up into a kind of two-storied domed tower, 
rising high above the main roof line; a 
creditably bold architectural conception, and 
which. would have a fine effect both 
externally and internally; though as far as. 
architectural effect and treatment are con- 
cerned a medal of merit would seem 
as well earned by “ New Era,” also a design 
of somewhat Lombardic character, with twim 
towers in red brick which break out into 
picturesque stone lantern terminations of 
more Renaissance style, diversified with 
bronze figures of angels blowing trumpets. 
The plan shows a wide open area with a 
dome over it. The choir and organ are as 
badly placed as can be, but this objection 
applies equally to the prize design ; and as 
a piece of architectural design and grouping 
the perspective view is very effective, 
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and perhaps on the whole superior to 
“Como.” 

Among the other designs are some which 
are highly creditable ; others whose authors 
have suffered shipwreck in a quest atter 
originality. One indeed, who in question- 
able French signs “Ne oubliez,” seems to 
have cast a loving eye backward at the pos- 
sibilities of Late Gothic detail; a neighbour, 
on the other hand, exhorts us to “ Advance,” 
but not we fear quite in the right direction. 
“E Natura Architectura” is a dangerous 
motto, and only true in a metaphysical 
sense; but in this design the treatment of 
the ceiling in bands or successions of panels 
painted with figures and decorative trees, 
rising off plain square piers, is clever and 
effective. ‘ Xerxes” is worth a word 
for its extremity of ugliness and bad 
taste in the exterior design; the author 
had better give up architecture. A com- 
parison of this with the perspective of 
the prize set tempts one to an application 
of an old nursery rhyme to students’ de- 
signs :— 


“ When they are good, they are very very good ; 
But when they are bad they are horrid.” 


**X” shows a nice series of pencil drawings 
of very imitative Gothic based on Pearson’s 
work ; “Xd” a very clever set reminiscent 
ot Sedding; the drawings are admirably 
executed and contain a good deal of cleverly 
designed detail. ‘Lauda Finem” is a 
meritorious Late Renaissance design, dis- 
playing a good deal of vigour and freedom, 
though some of the details are rather 
crudely drawn, ¢g., the bases of the 
columns at the east end. The position 
ot the choir, in a “choir chapel” behind a 
baldacchino, and of the organ, cornered in a 
kind of loft, are both as bad as they can be; 
but the exterior architectural treatment 
deserves recognition. ‘“Neni” is another 
Late Renaissance design with the same kind 
of merit. “Sanctus” is a very severe quasi- 
Byzantine design, with a dome over the 
eastern portion of the area; the elevations 
and perspective are very beautifully drawn 
in pencil,and the design generally, which 
depends entirely on line and mass and not 
on ornament, has decided merit: the author 
shows also a practical arrangement of the 
choir in seats arranged in a segment of a 
circle in front of, not behind the altar, and 
facing the congregation ; a position suitable 
at all events in an acoustic, if not in a ritual 
sense. 

The subject for the Tite Prize was “A 
Pavilion in a Public Garden,” a very good 
subject for a prize which is for Italian archi- 
tecture, since this type of architecture never 
looks better than in combination with a park 
or garden. Some details as to the practical 
accommodation required were added, but in 
acase of this kind the architectural treat- 
ment is almost everything. The prize has 
been awarded to the design by Mr. David 
Smith, a choice which the Committee cannot 
have found it difficult to arrive at, as there 
is no other which has any pretence to com- 
pete with it. The Tite designs are not as 
good as usual this year, and one reason is 
that most of the competitors have been too 
ambitious, and have forgotten what is the real 
nature of a garden pavilion, and that it is 
not a thing to be treated with a great dome, 
like a town hall or cathedral. Now this is 
where Mr. Smith has been exactly right ; he 
has given us a low-proportioned Classic 
building, which could hardly be taken for 





anything else than what it is; there is a 
wide internal hall and exterior loggias ; the 
angles are accentuated by pavilions which 
are internally octagonal and treated as re- 
ceptacles for sculpture—they are hardly to 
be called “ sculpture galleries,” as they only 
provide for sculpture in four niches on the al- 
ternate sides, A point not to be passed over 
is that the retiring-rooms for men and women 
are very well placed and arranged in 
regard to separation and privacy of access ; 
a point often entirely overlooked (as in “ Le 
Nord” where the men’s and women’s rooms 
face each other at opposite sides of a central 
hall, and in “ Archivolt,” where—still worse 
—the two doors are side by side), The main 
entrance does not seem quite sufficiently 
emphasised, and the provision of an apse 
with solid stone walls as the exterior 
bandstand is not satisfactory, as_ the 
players at the back would hardly be much 
heard. But in the main this is an 
admirable design for the purpose described, 
and has little of the immaturity of a 
student’s work about it; it would do 
credit to any architect. The only other 
among the other designs that is worth 
special mention is ‘Queen of Hearts,” a 
prettily grouped design with two towers 
flanking a centre pavilion, and a quadrant 
colonnade on each hand. The exterior 
bandstand is placed in the colonnaded upper 
story of the semicircular centre pavilion; a 
much better position than in an apse with 
solid walls. The general design, however, 
is not so much the pure Classic Italian which 
the prize is intended for, and it has a prac- 
tical defect in want of internal floor space. 
The other designs hardly call for special 
comment. 

The Grissell Medal, as already observed, 
hasattracted more competitors than usual this 
year, but we fear this is not because of the 
main object of the prize—constructional 
drawing, but because the subject—“ A Stone 
Dome for a Porte-Cochére to a Public Hall,” 
seemed to promise an opportunity for archi- 
tectural effect. But that is not what the 
Grissell was founded for ; it was to encourage 
the study of construction, and most of the 
designs sent in are quite wide of the mark : 
some of them do not even show the jointing 
of the stones. We do not call it satis. 
factory construction of a dome only 
30 ft. in diameter, either, to depend on 
metal ties, as two at least of the competitors 
have done. “Golden Horn” is a_ very 
pretty and original design, but absolutely 
devoid of any constructional detail. On the 
other hand “H. I. M,,” who has sent a clever 
and effective study shaded in Indian ink, 
has at least one too many joints, for the 
small semicircular windows in his dome 
must either have feather-edges at the top of 
the arch, or there must be a sham joint 
drawn across for symmetry ; it is difficult to 
say which is the worse fault. The design 
of intercepting arches shown by “Sepia,” 
is much more suited to the Gothic than the 
Classic type of work ; the intersections 
of these groin-ribs do not present at alla 
satisfactory effect. The medal has been 
awarded to ‘ White Rose,” by Mr. J. B. 
Fulton, whose talent seems to break out in all 
kinds of unexpected directions. His design 
is dignified though perhaps a little too pom- 
pous, and he has shown all the jointing of 
his stonework most conscientiously. But we 
do not feel quite sure that the medal ought 
not rather to have gone to “ Duomo” for a 
plain and unambitious design which gives a 





distinct predominance to the constructive 
problem, and is rather novel in its construc- 
tive treatment. 

It must be admitted that the majority o1 
the Grissell drawings this year elude the 
real object of the prize; and we think that, 
in future, subjects should be set which 
cannot well be treated otherwise than con- 
Sstructively, or at all events that if 
competitors persist in offering showy 
drawings instead of constructional drawings, 
the medal should be withheld. 

The OwenJones Studentship is deservedly 
won by Mr. Percy E. Nobbs. We think 
most of the drawings have been submitted 
before in this competition ; the only one, in 
fact, which we do not remember is the design 
for an apsidal vault in glass mosaic. The 
design shows a very large figure of Christ 
holding a copy of—and evidently expound- 
ing—the Gospel; supported by a choir of 
cherubims, and accompanied by an adoring 
angel on either hand; over the figure is a 
small view of the heavenly city, similar in 
treatment to the view of St. Mark’s in the 
thirteenth-century mosaic over one of the 
doorways to the atrium of that church. We 
do not like the border, which is too much 
like the noted Della Robbia pattern to be 
converted into glass mosaic. Another design 
is for the decoration of a church of the form 
and scale of S. Fosca, Torcello; the colour- 
ing is pleasant, but the drawings are too 
small in scale and too pulled about to get 
effects. The marble wall facing of the west 
transept, St. Mark’s, Venice, is a_ useful 
drawing of the effect of marble in juxta- 
position; the value would have been ten- 
fold had the names of the different marbles 
been added. Of the sketches, that of 
one side of the Baptistry, Florence, is 
very nice, the subject being a difficult 
one, A medal of merit is awarded to 
Mr. L. R. Guthrie for his excellent set of 
drawings, the weakest feature of this set 
being the design for a domed chamber. It 
was a good idea to measure the waggon 
vaulting of the beautiful little church of S. 
Maria dei Miracoli, Venice. We should 
like some day to see a complete set of 
measurement drawings of this exquisite 
aisleless cinque-cento church. Two other 
good measured drawings in colour are—one 
of part of the arcading between the great 
piers supporting the domes of St. Mark's, 
Venice, the other the plan of the mosaic 
decoration in the flat dome of San Vitale, 
Ravenna. The careful drawings of Mr. 
James McLachlan are valuable records of 
the subjects measured, particularly the 
Ambone and pavement at S. Lorenzo, 
Rome, the longitudinal section of the 
Capella Palatina, Palermo, is good, but we 
remember that this has been done before, 
and much better done, by Mr. J. J. Joass, 
who won this studentship some years ago. 
Mr. McLachlan’s drawings suffer from 
being a little crude in colour and mechanical 
in execution. 

The “Pugin” drawings this year are 
rather disappointing. Mr. J. Harold Gibbons 
has won this very popular prize with a set of 
drawings that impress one with the sense of 
the immense labour taken compared with 
results, This set consists almost entirely of 
measured drawings, the principal feature of 
which is the quarter full-size drawing of the 
sedilia in St. Andrew’s Church, Heckington. 
The amount of detail and finish expended 
upon this does not, in our opinion, add to 
the value of the drawing. A drawing of the 
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south porch, Leverington Church, is insuffi- 
ciently described, though plans, sections, 
and elevations are all there. More interest- 
ing is the detail drawing of the tile pave- 
ment in Prior Crauden’s Chapel, Ely; 
Chetham Hospital, Manchester, is also 
measured up very completely ; and a fine 
oak font cover at St. Peter’s, Walpole, 
Norfolk. 

For picturesque choice of subjects, by far 
fhe most interesting set submitted is that 
by Mr F.C. Mears. Most of the subjects 
chosen are worthy of more careful delinea- 
fion. The drawings are mostly tinted in 
colour, and are very able as far as they go; 
the measurement drawings include parts of 
the Lady Chapel Ely, coloured ; a screen 
from Trunch Church, Norfolk—from which 
church also is shown a rough sketch of a 
beautiful font cover of unusual form; St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford, a large drawing of 
the complete tower and spire; and the 
Pastoral staff from New College, Oxford. 
Mr. A Muir sends a careful and well- 
chosen series of measured drawings which 
receive a medal of merit; the outline draw- 
ing are the best of these, such as that of the 
Percy shrine, Beverley, the fine door at 
Salisbury, the Galilee Porch, Ely; some 
arcading at Winchester ;{the Bridport tomb, 
Salisbury ; where larger pieces of detail are 
shown the method of representation is too 
theatrical and pretty. Mr. O. P. Milne’s 
pencil drawings are very direct and straight- 
forward. . If the prize-winners have erred on 
the side of overrelaborating their measured 
drawings, Mr. Stanley H. Hamp has spoilt 
an otherwise charming set of strainers by the 
very poorly drawn and chosen stbjects for 
measurement. His pencil and colour 
sketches are from France, Italy, and Eng- 
land, and very charming indeed they are, 
both in touch and in feeling for colour; the 
subjects as light sketches are exceedingly 
well chosen, but they are rather mementoes 
of travel than serious studies of architec- 
ture. 

Three competitors only submit measured 
drawings for the Institute silver medal, and 
these are below the average merit for this 
prize. “Jago” sends five strainers of a 
house called Balls Park, at Hertford ; not an 
inspiring subject, and, indeed, unworthy of 
the labour of measuring. The choice of 
subject is of the first importance ; it is im- 
probable that a student can find time to 
make complete measured drawings of more 
than one or two extensive architectural sub- 
jects, and the educational training thus 
received is immense ; the work undertaken 
should, therefore, be of the finest type within 
the student’sreach. A well chosen subject is 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by “ Nix,” but the 
drawing, though careful, is poor and un- 
interesting, due partly to the inadequate 
drawing of the ornament. The prize has 
been awarded to Mr. Andrew Rollo for his 
drawings of Craigievar Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, 

_ The subject is an interesting one in 
itself, and shows in detail the right use of 
simple stone mouldings and ornament. The 
drawings are a business-like set, more par- 
tcularly the plans and sections. The 
ornament is badly drawn, and there is no 
attempt to give a feeling of the texture of 
the materials employed, one of the charming 
features of the Scotch baronial style. The 
perspective drawings are so poor that 


the set would have been better without 
them, 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


vey Maps of the United Kingdom 
were exhibited last week at the 
Royal Geographical Society's 
house in Savile-row. They were, we believe, 
mounted and framed a year ago for exhibi- 
tion at Antwerp in a representative collection 
of the Government maps of different coun- 
tries. All British architects, surveyors, and 
engineers know that our Ordnance Survey 
maps are far from perfect, but, on the whole, 
they are among the best published by the 
Governments of Europe, and when we re- 
member the history of the Ordnance Survey, 
the wonder is, not that the maps are imper- 
fect, but that the defects are not more 
numerous and important. It is a far cry to 
Culloden and the days of the Young Pre- 
tender, but we must hark back to this period 
to find the inception of the survey which 
now includes the whole of the British 
Isles. The same difficulty with which 
General Buller had to contend in his 
advance through Natal to the Eastern 
Transvaal, was encountered by the Duke of 
Cumberland’s forces in the Highlands of 
Scotland before and after the battle of 
Culloden. There were no maps. As soon 
aS some sort of order had been attained, 
Lieutenant-General Watson (in 1747) began 
to survey the turbulent Highlands for mili- 
tary purposes ; the work extended gradually 
to the Lowlands, but was interrupted in 
1755 by one of our many wars with France, 
and was not resumed till 1783, when the 
French Government asked the British 
Government to lay down a system of tri- 
angulation between London and Dover for 
the purpose of connecting it with the French 
system, The first base-line of this, the first 
English Ordnance Survey, was measured in 
1784 by General Roy, an officer who had 
been associated with Lieutenant-General 
Watson in the survey of the Highlands of 
Scotland thirty years before. The line 
was measured on Hounslow Heath, and 
was rather over five miles long. By 1787 
the triangulation was completed down to the 
Kentish coast. Then followed the French 
Revolution, and work was not resumed till 
1791. First in a south-westerly direction, 
and then to the east and north, the primary 
triangulation was continued, until in 1809 
Scotland was reached. The scale of 1 in. to 
the mile was adopted for the English maps, 
but progress was slow ; indeed, the primary 
triangulation of the United Kingdom was 
not completed till 1852—sixty-eight years 
after General Roy measured his base-line on 
Hounslow Heath. 

Ireland led the way to a new departure. 
In 1824 a Committee ot the House of 
Commons recommended that the whole 
of the country should be surveyed and 
plotted to a scale of 6 in. to the mile, 
and in 1842 this survey was completed. 
Meanwhile, in 1838, the survey of Scotland 
was resumed, and two years later it was 
decided that the scale of 6 in. to the mile 
should be adopted for those parts of Great 
Britain which had not then been surveyed. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and some counties 
of Scotland received the benefit of this 
decision. 

But the battle of the scales was not yet 
atanend. In 1851 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons abandoned the 6-in, 
scale for Scotland in favour of the I-in,, but 








local opposition secured a reversal of this 








decision in certain districts. Matters were 
complicated in 1854 by the adoption of a 
“natural” scale; this was -the now familiar 
scale of x¢45, or 25°344 in. to the mile (often 
known as the 25-in. scale). In the following 
year a scale of 5}; was approved for towns 
containing more than 4,000 inhabitants, 
instead of the oppidan scale of 5 ft. to the 
mile which had previously been in use. It 
was also decided—wisely, we think—not to 
publish 5,4 ,th-scale maps of uncultivated 
and thinly-populated rural areas. 

Opposition was still maintained, and a 
Royal Commission (1858) and a Select Com- 
mittee (1861) were required to settle the 
matters in dispute. The natural scale won 
the day, and has been in use to the present 
time. Opinions still differ as to the utility 
of the natural scale in a country whose 
measures are non-natural, but the balance 
of opinion is decidedly in favour of it. 
Certainly it brings us into line with the 
nations of Europe and the United States of 
America. 

This briet historical sketch of the 
Ordnance Survey shows. some of the 
struggles which have attended it, and may 
lead us to moderate the vigour of our 
grumbling when we finda map not wholly 
to our liking. But grumble we may, pro- 
vided that we do it as gently as Bottom did 
his roaring, , 

The four principal scales of our English 
Ordnance maps are :— 

I. shes) OFr I in. toa mile. 

xotes, Or 6 in. to a mile. 
z800» OF 25°344 in. to a mile. 
sto, Or 10°56 ft. to a mile. 
In addition to these, there are old town 
maps drawn to a scale of ,,;;, or 5 ft. toa 
mile, and what may be termed road maps to 
a scale of ssy;,5, OF I in. to four miles, 
There are also still smaller index maps. 
Specimens of all these, with the exception of 
the last, were exhibited at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society’s house last week, The 
specimens were caretully selected, both as 
regards subject and manner of execution, and 
would undoubtedly compare favourably with 
the foreign maps with which they were 
originally exhibited at Antwerp. 

Three examples to the scale of 4 miles 
to I in. were shown, They were reduced 
from the ,1-in. maps, revised between 1893 
and 1897, and published between 1900 and 
1902, The first was an uncoloured map 
of Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, &c. . 
without contours or hill-shading ; the second 
had Glasgow in the centre, and differed 
from the last only in having the water 
coloured blue ; the third showed Durham and 
parts of the neighbouring counties, the water 
being coloured blue, parks green, and the 
hills distinguished by brown stumping. 
These are extremely useful road maps, the 
third being the best for pedestrians, cyclists, 
and motorists. There are no contour lines, 
but a general idea of the elevation of any 
hill can be obtained from the depth of the 
shading. These three specimens are single- 
sheet maps, and contain at the foot full 
particulars of the dates of revision and 
publication, and the usual notes. In all the 
other examples the descriptive matter has 
unfortunately been cut off by the mounter. 

The scale of one inch to the mile was 
well represented by nine four-sheet maps— 
excellent examples of the cartographer’s art. 
In three the hills were shaded with vertical 


2. 
3. 
4. 





hachures in black. The shading is admir- 
ably done, but in hilly districts it is so dark 
Cc 
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as to obscure the details and the lettering. 
Two examples of a more recent type have 
black contour lines and vertical hachures in 
brown; these are much clearer than the 
original type, but the black contours are 
somewhat contusing. Only one example of 
the latest style is shown; this has brown 
hachures and red contour lines, and is 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory. The 


other maps of this scale are without 
hill-shading. Of course, in all these 
small-scale maps, the width of roads, 


canals, &c., is exaggerated for the sake of 
clearness. 

The two examples of the 6-in. maps repre- 
sent Southampton and Salisbury with their 
environs, Each map consists of one and a 
half sheets mounted together. The South- 
ampton map is admirably engraved, the 
mud banks and parks being distinguished 
by very fine horizontal shading; public 
buildings, black ; other buildings, hatched, 
and water coloured blue. The Salisbury 
map is without colour, and the public build- 
ings are shown by darker hatching. The 
elevations are shown by contour lines. 

Two cathedral cities—Winchester and 
Hereford—are selected as examples of the 
stsv scale, each map consisting of one and 
a half sheets mounted together. The 
Winchester map has the buildings hatched, 
water blue, and city boundary yellow. In 
the Hereford map, workshops are coloured 
neutral tint, other buildings pink, water 
blue, and the roads brown; the city 
boundary is not coloured. Of the two, we 
certainly think the Winchester example 
{with the buildings hatched) the more satis- 
factory; when architects, surveyors, and 
engineers use maps of this scale, they prefer 
the hatching, as it does not interfere with 
any colouring which they wish to apply. 
Of course, maps may be obtained without 
any colour at all, but, unless the buildings 
are hatched, there is a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between buildings and small 
closes of land, and this is often a serious in- 
convenience. 

The next maps in order of scale are the 
yess Or 5 ft. to a mile. These are the old 
town maps, published before the introduc- 
tion of the 5}, scale. Two examples are 
given—one showing part of the City of 
York, and the other part of Westminster. 
Each map consists of a sheet and a half 
mounted together. The York map is very 
finely engraved, and shows a large amount 
of detail ; the internal details of the plans of 
the minster, and of churches, chapels, and 
public buildings are carefully delineated, 
but no colour is used. In the Westminster 
plan the water is coloured blue, and the 
internal details of the Abbey and of the 
various churches are given, but not those of 
public buildings, such as the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The last two maps are to the 3, scale, 
and represent Edinburgh Castle with part 
of Princes-street, and part of Cambridge 
with Trinity College in the centre. These, 
like the 5,5 sheets, are heliozincographs, 
and are inferior to the older maps engraved 
on copper. The specimens selected are, 
however, better drawn and reproduced than 
most sheets of this scale, and the subjects 
are decidedly interesting. With the excep- 
tion of outbuildings coloured neutral tint, 
the buildings on the Cambridge plan are 
coloured pink, and the walls of all colleges 
and churches are shown and coloured red ; 
the windows, stairs, and other details of the 





colleges and churches are also delineated ; 
the roads are coloured brown, and the 
water blue. In the Edinburgh plan the 
water only is coloured, the buildings being 
distinguished by half-tone shading. The 
latter style, although less pleasing to the 
eye, is, in some respects, more useful for the 
architect and engineer for the reason 
already given. 

It will be seen that the exhibition in- 
cluded maps drawn to six different scales 
and in different styles for each scale. The 
scales ranged from ssszz5 to 5}y, and in no 
other country can this range be matched. 
According to a pamphlet by Colonel Sir 
John Farquharson on “ Foreign Topographic 
Maps,” the largest town-maps of France are 
to a scale of ,s}y5, and the general maps 
are .sjoo (about #-in. to a mile), or rough 
photozinco enlargements of these to g5js0; 
smaller scales, down to gzc'sx0 (about 9} 
miles to an inch), are also used. In Belgium 
and Denmark the largest maps are 35355, and 
the “Topographic” maps gstos; in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy ss}5, and 
roovvs; in Sweden zotsp and yov'sve; in 
Austria - Hungary there are a few special 
maps of towns to scales of zehoy and ostomy 
and the general maps are ysis; In other 
European countries there do not appear to 
be any government maps larger than goto5 
(about ? mile to an inch). In the United 
States the greater part of the country is 
drawn out toa scale of y3;555, more popu- 
lous areas to 4z}55 (almost exactly 1 in. to 
a mile), and less populous or desert areas 
tO sseos0- In no country, therefore, is there 
anything approaching our survey of gos, 
and our ;}> town-maps are quite unique. 
That these large-scale maps have been of 
great service to county, borough, and other 
councils, and also to engineers in the pre- 
paration of schemes for railways, sewerage, 
&c., no one can deny; on the other hand, 
land-surveyors naturally object to such maps 
as interfering with their occupation. 

But while, in the matter of variety and 
range of scale, little fault can be found with 
our Ordnance Survey Department, there is, 
in other respects, legitimate ground for 
criticism. The draughtsmanship displayed 
in many of the recent sheets is far below the 
standard formerly attained, but we need not 
labour this point; copper-plate engraving is 
too slow a process for modern requirements, 
and if it had been exclusively used, many of 
the maps would have been out of date on 
the day of publication ; a more rapid process 
was necessary, and this was incompatible 
with the finest draughtsmanship. A much 
more important point is that of accuracy, 
and it is in this that we find the principal 
ground for criticism. Every professional 
man who has used the modern ordnance 
sheets has found in them numerous errors. 
Many features are omitted, and others are 
wrongly delineated. In the coloured maps, 
some buildings are left blank, while small 
closes of land are coloured as buildings. 
Any one well acquainted with a particular 
locality can, at the first glance, detect many 
errors in some of the sheets. In confirma- 
tion of his previous experience, the writer 
examined the plans of three old buildings— 
and only three—as shown on a recent sheet, 
and in every case the plan was wrong. We 
have heard of a man who wrote to the 
department complaining that his house, 
which had been in the occupation of 
his family for 300 years, was not shown at 
all, but whether his complaint was well 











founded or not, we do not know. Certain 
it is that some of the surveyors have 
scamped their work, and have trusted too 
much to sketching and pacing, and too little 
to tape and chain. More frequent revision 
of rapidly-developing areas is also desirable. 
Clearness is another essential of a good 
map, and in this respect the new small-scale 
maps with browa hill-shading and red con- 
tours are better than the old. There is stil] 
room for improvement, however, in the dis- 
tinguishing of certain features, such as fences 
and small watercourses, &c. Two other 
criticisms and we have done. In the large- 
scale maps showing the levels, the bench- 
marks are not sufficiently numerous, Nearly 
all Councils now require the levels of new 
streets and sewers to be plotted from the 
Ordnance datum, and frequent bench-marks 
are therefore desirable, particularly in 
suburban districts. The index maps do not 
contain sufficient details in many cases to 
enable any one to order the sheet required; 
this is often a source of annoyance in places 
where stocks of Ordnance sheets are not 
kept. 

On the whole, our Ordnance Survey is a 
work of which the nation may be proud. It 
is not perfect, but new and improved 
methods are being adopted, and when this 
is the case there is hope for the future. We 
went to the exhibition prepared to curse, 
but, like Balaam, remained to bless. 
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WATER SUPPLY FOR ‘DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES.” 
SH HERE is really no end to the 
® jngenuity which may be ex- 
pended on some Acts of Par- 
liament, No one who has read 
the case of the Barnard Castle Urban 
Council v, Wilson, which recently came 
before the Court of Appeal, can fail to 
appreciate the pleasurable occupatien which 
may be given to judges by a modern statute. 
The case in question turned upon the inter- 
pretation of Section 53 of the Waterworks 
Clauses Act, 1847: ‘ Every owner and occu- 
pier of any dwelling-house . . . . within the 
limits of the special Act shall... . be 
entitled to demand and receive from the 
undertakers a sufficient supply of water for 
his domestic purposes.” This statute has 
to be read with Section 12 of the Water- 
works Act, 1863, which says that a supply of 
water for domestic purposes shall not include 
“a supply for any trade, manufacture, or 
business.” The question of the interpreta- 
tion of these sections becomes more and 
more important as the area of supply of 
water by public companies or municipal 
bodies is enlarged, a process which the last 
two dry summers has distinctly hastened. 
Dealing first of all with the case in 
question the main facts were that the 
Governors of the North-Eastern County 
School, Barnard Castle, erected on their 
premises a swimming-bath, with a cubic 
capacity of 35,000 gallons, in a building out- 
side the main building of the school, but 
connected with it by a corridor. The pros- 
pectus of the school stated that a swimming- 
bath was provided, and that the swimming- 
bath fee was 3s. 6d. a term, payable by 
every boarder. A swimming master was 
kept to instruct the boys, and a fee was paid 
by such day boys as used the bath. The 
Urban District Council contended that they 
were entitled to make a special charge for 
the water supplied to this bath, on the 
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ground that it was not used for domestic 
purposes, but for the purposes of a business. 
It was held by Mr, Justice Buckley that this 
supply was for domestic purposes. The 
Court of Appeal, however, came to a 
different conclusion. They endeavoured to 
limit the effect of this decision by stating 
that the section had to be interpreted in 
reference to the particular facts of the case, 
put in English law precedence has so much 
weight that this decision can scarcely fail to 
govern similar and, of course, identical 
cases. 

The definition of the phrase given by 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams was that 
“the use of water for the more convenient 
occupation of a house, or for increasing its 
amenities to the owner or occupier, is Armd 
facie a use for domestic purposes”; and, 
testing the case in this way, he came to the 
conclusion that a swimming-bath outside 
the house, under the circumstances of this 
case, did not fall within the section. It is 
perhaps more easy to say that such a use is 
nota domestic one than that it is for the 
purposes of a trade or business, and the real 
difficulty of the case—and of others in some 
degree like it which will no doubt arise 
from time to time—is that they occupy a 
kind of position between domestic and trade 
purposes which was probably never con- 
sidered by those who drafted the Act of 
Parliament. Lord Justice Romer pointed 
out the difficulty of the case by some rather 
amusing illustrations. lt might be reason- 
able, he thought, to regard water for a small 
tank for goldfish as used for a domestic 
purpose, but if an occupier desired to keep 
a private aquarium, he thought he could not 
require a water company to furnish him 
with a supply for it; but it is difficult to see 
how, if an individual chose to amuse him- 
self with a private aquarium, the water 
could be said to be applied for the purpose 
of a business, though it might perhaps come 
within the term “ ornamental purpose.” 

The truth seems to be that these statutes 
require to be amended. It has been held 
that a supply of water to a workhouse was a 
supply for domestic purposes, as the inmates 
were to be treated as one family. This very 
patriarchal idea of a workhouse ménage 
must be regarded as an ingenious judicial 
invention for the purpose of bringing the 
case within the Act of 1847. Another case, 
in which it was held that an occupier who 
carries on the business of a boarding-house 
keeper could demand the supply of water 
for the ordinary purposes of his house as one 
for domestic purposes, appears to be adverse 
to what must now be called the decision in 
the swimming-bath case. Another point 
which may be suggested is in regard to the 
supply of water for hydraulic lifts; and, 
indeed, the number of instances which any 
one can suggest on the border-line between 
the two statutes is endless, In the present 
caseé we cannot but think that the Court 
rather unduly narrowed the application of 
the statute, since, though swimming may be 
taught in a bath, this is Arima facie a thing 
which is required for domestic use, whether 
it be large or small; and we suspect that at 
the North-Eastern County School the boys 
who use the swimming-bath did without the 
domestic tub. . As already observed, how- 
ever, the only true way to put an end to the 
litigation which is beginning to crop up more 
and more on this question is by an amend- 
ment of the statute, 


NOTES. 

A LETTER by Mr, Spielmann in 
the Zzmes a few days ago, in 
regard to a rumour that the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s were taking 
steps to complete the Wellington Monu- 
ment by the addition of the equestrian 
statue intended by Stevens, has led to a 
correspondence which has brought out the 
fact that a private Committee has been at 
work raising subscriptions and selecting a 
sculptor to complete the monument, in 
ignorance of the fact that the President 
of the Royal Academy has been endeavour- 
ing all this while to impress on the 
Government the duty of doing so. The 
Bishop of Stepney, who was concerned 
in getting up the private Committee 
and_ subscriptions, expresses his regret 
that he did not know of Sir E. Poynter's 
efforts with the Government ; but his reply 
does not meet the case. As Sir E. Poynter 
says, the Wellington Monument is a matter 
of national interest ; and we do not see that 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s had the 
slightest right to consider it as their concern, 
and to appoint szb rosé a sculptor of their 
own choosing, without any appeal to public 
opinion. Stevens's work is one of the greatest 
productions of modern English art, almost 
unique in its artistic character; and the 
selection of a sculptor to complete it is not 
a thing to be done in a corner. It is a 
matter of the greatest importance that the 
sculptor selected should be one of the fore- 
most artists of the day, and one whose 
work would be likely to be in harmony with 
the grand style of Stevens’s design. We 
have no assurance of this in the present 
case; and the action taken by the Dean 
and Chapter in initiating such a work on 
their own responsibility and without inviting 
public opinion, is a serious mistake, The 
Wellington monument is not a mere orna- 
ment of their Cathedral; it is a work of 
national interest, placed in the Cathedral, 
and for which they are responsible to the 
nation. They had no right to make their 
own private arrangements for its completion, 
and select their own artist ; and the 
strongest practical protest ought to be made 
against such a procedure, 
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Trades Unions AT the recent meeting of the 
and the Work- 


men’s Compen- Parliamentary Committee of the 

sation Act. Trades Unions Congress, which 
was held in private, it appears the subject 
of discussion was the amendment of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. Be- 
fore these proposed amendments are made 
known, and hence speaking with strict 
impartiality, we wish to point out the effects 
which this measure—passed solely in the 
interest of workmen, and amounting 
practically to an insurance against death 
or injury in certain employments—has 
had on the labour market. Owing to the 
scale of compensation being fixed with 
reference to the ‘‘ dependants” whom a 
workman leaves in case of death, viz., wife, 
parent, or child, employers of labour are 
already giving a preference to unmarried 
workmen who, unless they have a parent 
dependent upon them, only involve a liability 
in case of death of a sum not exceeding 10/. 
for medical or funeral expenses. In the 
second place, owing to the increased liability 
to accident of older men, and, moreover, to 
the fact that, if injured, the incapacity 





of older men is more likely to be 
prolonged or even to become permanent, 
itis becoming more difficult for men who 
have passed a certain age to procure em- 
ployment. These causes, owing to the short 
time the Act has been in force, have hardly 
at present made themselves sufficiently 
apparent to obtain general recognition; but 
each year, as contracts are renewed, their 
effects on the labour market become more 
obvious, and we submit that a system of 
insurance chargeable on the employer will, 
in the long run, work to the injury of those 
classes of labourers who most require some 
assistance. 





Mr. LLoyp GEORGE has issued 
a kind of manifesto to the 
Welsh County Councils on the 
subject of the Education Act, With most 
of this we are not concerned; but it con- 
tains one point which is worth the attention 
of the new Education Authorities through- 
out the country. Mr. Lloyd George advises 
the County Councils, before they take over 
any elementary school, to have it surveyed 
by a surveyor or an architect, and to insist 
that the building shall be in proper condition 
before it is taken over. This advice is 
obviously sound, for it will be impossible for 
the Education Authorities to know how much 
they ought to pay for fair wear and tear of 
the premises unless their actual condition is 
clearly ascertained by a skilled person before 
the Authority becomes liable. On the whole, 
we should say that the buildings of the 
Voluntary Schools are in a better state of 
repair than their opponents assert; never- 
theless, it is highly desirable that their 
actual condition should be ascertained, 
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Chipping Wy- IN reference to this competition 
combe Municipa ; 3 
Buildings We have received the following 
Competition. letter from the Secretary of the 
Institute of Architects :— 
“ DEAR SIR,—The conditions for the Chipping 
Wycombe Municipal Buildings Competition contain 
the following clause :— 
‘The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or some architect to be nominated by 
him, will be asked tc make these awards according 
to his judgment ; but the Corporation do not under- 
take to carry out any designs, and reserve the right 
to select for erection any set of designs—whether 
awarded a premium or not—they may themselves 
prefer.’ 
The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects requests that you will kindly allow him 
through your columns to inform those concerned in 
the competition that, as he understands the pro- 
moters decline to modify this clause, he has been 
unable to nominate an assessor.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 
9, Conduit-street, January 20.” 


The President was quite right in declining to 
nominate under the circumstances. We 
have always held that a Committee may 
reasonably prefer to carry out a second 
premiated design instead of a first, if it suits 
their own wishes better; but they should 
undertake to carry out one of the premiated 
designs, otherwise the whole thing is a farce. 
In this case the Committee have shown their 
hand openly, and intimated pretty plainly 
that they are prepared to disregard entirely 
the assessor’s judgment except in respect of 
the mere payment of the premiums; and 
architects who respect themselves will be 
wise to have nothing to do with this compe- 
tition. 
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A QUESTION which frequently 
arises is the determination of 
the most suitable method of 
joining pipes used for high-pressure steam, 
and in some cases the answer must be de- 
ferred until inquiry has been made into 
certain structural conditions of the pipes 
themselves. In wrought iron or steel pipes 
it is always important to see that the flanges 
are properly secured, that they are of 
adequate thickness, that their faces are of 
ample width and provided with an adequate 
number of bolts properly spaced, and that 
the flange faces are exactly parallel, so that 
they cannot be improperly strained when the 
bolts are tightened up. Undoubtedly the 
best joint is made with metal to metal, but 
cost is against it in all but exceptional cases. 
For the higher temperatures employed in the 
present day, ordinary india-rubber joint 
rings are unsuitable, but rings of asbestos 
material have been used with considerable 
success where the steam is perfectly dry, 
and in positions where water of condensation 
cannot collect. Asbestos suffers from the 
disadvantage that it is softened and gradually 
washed away by water, hence various forms 
of metallic joint rings have been introduced, 
sometimes with rubber and sometimes with- 
out. A form of “gasket” that gives 
general satisfaction consists of a soft 
metal ring with a_ reinforcing wire of 
copper; this ring being very easy to 
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apply, and also having the advantage that no} 
|} speed and feed. 


cementing material is necessary. There- 
fore, joints may be made, broken, and re- 
made, with a minimum expenditure of time. 
For permanent work, a cement of red and 
white lead and iron filings, applied between 
two pieces of wire gauze, makes an 
excellent joint. Asa general rule it should 
be remembered that no gasket should be 
used before it has been treated with plum- 
bago, alone or mixed with tallow, to facilitate 
breaking of the joint when required, All 
steam pipes must be run so that water 
cannot collect along the line, and provision 
must be made for draining at predetermined 
points if leakage is to be avoided. Due 
attention to these points will frequently save 
much trouble and unpleasantness in con- 
nexion with an installation where steam- 
pipes are employed. 

THE paper on “ Electric Auto- 
mobiles,” by Mr. H. F. Joel, 
read to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers last week is an important one, as 
the author’s great experience with the 
management of accumulators has enabled 
him to test electric vehicles under favour- 
able conditions, He states that perfectly 
trustworthy motor-cars can now be con- 
structed, and that single journeys of more 
than a hundred miles can be made with one 
charge. In the earlier forms of electric 
vehicle far too small a battery was used. In 
an electric omnibus tried some years ago on 
muddy macadamised roads in London the 
battery was only 158 per cent, of the weight, 
and the wheels were only a little over 2 ft. 
in diameter. Under these circumstances it 
was not surprising that it stuck in the mud 
and the batteries were destroyed. In the 
electric cabs seen in the streets two years 
ago the battery weight was even a smaller 
fraction of the total weight than in the 
case of the omnibus. Modern cars 
have much larger battery power and their 
wheels are larger. Dr. Luxenberg has 
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shown that the resistance to traction is 
practically halved by doubling the size of the 
wheels. Taking the cost of electric energy 
as 13d. per unit, at which price it can be 
obtained at several stations in and around 
London, the cost of the energy consumed 
per ton-mile is only one-tenth of a penny. 
This cost compares favourably with any 
other system of self-propelled carriages. 
Going down hill also, the batteries can be 
charged by the motors, which then act as 
dynamos. The charge given going downa 
slope at 73 miles per hour would be suffi- 
cient to carry the motor-car at least an equal 
distance on a level road. Mr. Joel proves 
that as the load is increased the cost per 
ton-mile rapidly diminishes. Hence, theo- 
retically, for economical working every car 
ought to carry its maximum load. The 
difficulties in connexion with the wear and 
tear of rubber tyres are now being got over. 
The average distance traversed by the solid 
rubber tyres used in the old electric cabs 
before they became useless was under 
500 miles. Recent trials by the Automobile 
Club have shown that pneumatic tyres can 
now be had which will last for more than 
4,000 miles, 





IN a paper on this subject 
recently read before the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers 
the author devotes special consideration to 
the influence of the cutting angle upoa 
The factors controlling 
speed and feed are recognised as being of 
considerable importance by all who are 
concerned in engineering manufacture, and 
the paper to which we now refer possesses 
distinct value. In shops where hand-grinding 
prevails only the best workmen know what 
combination of tool angles will be most 
suitable for the work in hand, and even then 
the knowledge possessed is merely approxi- 
mate, while it is rarely the case that such a 
workman can name the angles at which 
he aims, or check the accuracy of his 
grinding. For this reason the author very 
properly thinks that machine grinding should 
be adopted, to the entire exclusion of hand 
grinding. The results of some of the tests 
made by the author lead to deductions of 
great utility in dealing with tool steels ot 
ordinary and special brands, and they also 
throw valuable light upon questions affecting 
the shapes and points of tools. Further, the 
information now afforded presents a reason- 
able basis for determiring the cutting speeds 
with which those in authority may be satis- 
fied, and it can be employed for the guidance 
of workmen in the shop. Rule-of-thumb 
methods still prevail to a certain extent in 
all engineering works, in spite of the general 
opinion that workshop administration in 
these enlightened days ought to be based 
upon a more defined foundation. Investi- 
gations of the kind to which we refer are 
calculated to bring about the desired reform. 
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Up to the present time the 
employment of glass reinforced, 
or armoured, by metallic net- 
work has been more general in the United 
States than in any other country. On the 
Continent this combination is largely used 
in Germany, and to a smaller extent in 
France, Austria, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
A paper on the subject recently read before 
the Socicté des Ingénieurs-Civils, in Paris, 
presents a convenient summary of facts 
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relating to the manufacture, strength, and 
uses of this material of construction. In the 
production of armoured glass, or verre ariné 
as itis more elegantly termed in the French 
language, advantage is taken of the pro- 
perty possessed by glass of welding, so 
to speak, to metals, and the combination 
results in a product having characteristics 
which are of distinct value in constructive 
architectural work. The _ reinforcement 
is employed in the form of a network of fine 
wire, only slightly modifying the appearance 
and transparency of the glass in which it is 
embedded ; the properties given >y the in- 
corporation being cohesion aud tenacity, 
From the first of these it results that if a 
pane of armoured glass be broken or cut the 
fragments remain joined one to the other, 
and cannot be separated unless the iron net- 
work be cut by a suitable tool or broken by 
repeated bendings. Irom the second pro- 
perty it follows that a relatively high resist- 
ance to flexure is imparted, a result similarly 
obtained by the reinforcement of cement and 
concrete. Moreover, while ordinary glass 
breaks suddenly without giving any indica- 
tion of impending failure, reinforced glass 
cracks or splits, but the pieces remain always 
joined together by the meta! network. The 
resistance of the combination when rapidly 
heated is not less remarkable. Instead of 
suddenly “flying,” the new material merely 
cracks, and the continuity of the sheet or 
pane is not destroyed. It will, therefore, be 
seen that reinforced glass is of great value in 
fire-resisting construction. It is quite suit- 
able for employment as a substitute for sheet 
iron, or sheet iron with a filling of timber, in 
the construction of doors and shutters in- 
tended to prevent the spread of fire, and it 
really affords greater security than either of 
the materials mentioned. By reason of its 
tenacity, it offers a safeguard of another kind 
which may be utilised as a protection against 
burglary or theft from the windows of shops. 





Ir is stated that Mr. Andrew 


Pittencrieff 4 
and Carnegie has purchased the 
Dunfermline. estate of Pittencrieff, near Dun- 


fermline, the place of his birth. Pittencrieff 
House, built in 1610 by Sir Alexander 
Clerk, of Edinburgh, stands within beautiful 
grounds wherein is also situated Malcolm 
Canmore’s Tower, a relic of the castle which 
that sovereign erected upon an eminence 
rising out of the glen of Pittencrieff. The 
locality formed a favourite residence of the 
Kings of Scotland, Malcolm IJI., surnamed 
Cean Mohr, gave asylum there to Margaret, 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironside and 
sister of Edgar Atheling, when seeking refuge 


in a bay of the Firth of Forth, since called. 


St. Margaret’s Hope; the cave which also 
bears her name lies to the uorth of 
Canmore’s Tower. Malcolm married her 
in his castle at Dunfermline in_ 1070. 
Close by, and to the south-west of the 
Abbey, are the remains of the later palace in 
which were born King Charles J. and his 
sister Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. The 
palace occupies elevated ground overlooking 
the Ferm burn. The principal portion ol 
the ruins consist of the south-west wall, 
205 ft. long and 60 ft. on the outer but- 
tressed side towards the ravine, whereof the 
lower part is considered to have been built 
during the reigns of Robert Bruce and his 
successor, David II, It is conjectured that 
a curious group of underground passages 





beneath some of the buildings afforded apro- 
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tected communication between the palace 
and the abbey. There are openings to the 
surface for light and air, andfrom a middle 
vaulted chamber radiate three passages 
_one towards the abbey, and two leading to 
the storerooms and the western parts of 
the palace. The eastern portions of the 
ruins include the kitchen, which was vaulted 
and has two fireplaces. Beneath the kitchen 
is a spacious vaulted chamber, 44 ft. by 
24 ft. and 14 ft. high. That part of the 
palace presents features of the eleventh 
century and twelfth century periods, On 
his marriage morning, King James VI. con- 
ferred the lordship of Dunfermline upon 
Anne of Denmark. The house he built for 
her there was pulled down in 1797, having 
been used latterly as a school and after- 
wards as a woollen factory. On the re- 
moval in 1819 of the soil in the eastern 
part of the abbey, founded by Malcolm III, 
for the building of a new church, were 
found remains of some Scottish kings, and 
amongst them the skeleton of Robert Bruce 
wrapped in lead, which was reinterred in 
the ancient choir beneath the tower of the 
present church, With the skeleton, of 
which the breast-bone had been sawn 
asunder for the removal of the heart, was 
found a copper plate, inscribed ‘‘ Robertus 
Scotorum Rex.” Malcolm and St. Margaret 
were buried on the east side of the Abbey, 
which their sons, Alexander I, and David [., 
completed, and Bruce restored after it had 
been burned by Edward I. The early 
reformers converted the nave into a Presby- 
terian place of worship, and zealously pulled 
down the rest. A tower with an archway, 


joining the palace to the abbey buildings, 


stands across the road to the Pend and St. 
Catherine’s-wynd. 





UNDER the provisions of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, the 
Board of Works, Dubliv, have 
taken into their care the French Huguenot 
church at Waterford. The church has its 
origin in the Franciscan monastery of Friars 
Minor, established ia the town by Hugh 
Purcell in the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century, of which a portion was given to'the 
Huguenots who sought refuge in Waterford. 
At the dissolution, Henry Walsh had pur- 
chased the buildings and founded therein 
the Holy Ghost Hospital for the poor, incor- 
porated by an Act of 36 Henry VIII. The 
ruins comprise the choir, converted into a 
burial ground for the French church, the 
tower and nave, and one transept. Some 
curious pieces of ancient sculpture have 
been preserved, together with maby sepul- 
chral monuments bearing inscriptions which 
now, for the most part, are illegible. 


The French 
Church, 
Waterford. 





At the London Institution, on 
January 15, the Rev. Walter 
Marshall lectured on “The 
Romance of Architecture.” Although the 
title was rather a misnomer, Mr. Marshall 
told much that was of the greatest interest 
to lovers of parish churches, and showed a 
series of excellent lantern-slides illustrating 
Some of the best examples. His reference 
to the almost entire destruction of the Rood 
loft was illustrated by a few well-selected 


“The Romance 
of Architecture.” 


slides, including an interesting example of the 
later substitution of the Royal Arms in the 
magnificent seventeenth-century Jacobean 


The examples of 
Sanctuary knockers from St. Gregory's, Nor- 


interior at Croscombe. 


wich, St. Nicholas, Gloucester, 


ironwork. 





An interesting 
this heading was given by Dr. 
Glover Lyon at the Camera 
Club, on January 12, when he also prac- 
tically and successfully demonstrated his 
methods of ventilation. Members of the 
club appeared to be much impressed by the 
greater purity and pleasantness of the at- 
mosphere of their room, which on most 
lecture nights was declared to be almost un- 
bearable. A more detailed description, 
accompanied by illustrations, will appear 
shortly. 


Pure Air 
Without 
Draughts. 





reproduce, in its issue of the 
17th inst., the elevation and details anda 
photograph of our little front in Catherine- 
street, and adds some remarks which we 
quote not so much from vanity as for 
another reason mentioned below. 
tecture observes :— 

“Le Builder (le Constructecur) est certainement la 
plus ancienne publication pcriodique d’architecture 
existant actuellement dans le monde entier. Créé 
deux ans aprés la Revue Générale de P Architecture et 
des Travaux Publics de César Daly, aujourd’hui dis- 
parue, ce journal est dans sa soixante-et-uni¢me 
année d’existence. Sa prospérité a cté tres rapide, 
elle s'est toujours maintenue; tout porte a croire, 
et nous ie souhaitons, qu'elle se maintienne encore 
durant des années et des années. 

Nous comprendrions difficilement, en France, un 
journal hebdomadaire d’architecture congu selon 
le plan du Builder. Chaque numéro de celui-ci 
contient, en effet, soixante colonnes de texte en 
petit caractere, parsemé de quelques illustrations, 
non compris plusieurs colonnes de renseignements 
divers, et une moyenne de huit pages hors texte de 
dessins.” 

Some months ago, an American architectural 
publication, which makes it a special object 
to praise everything French in connexion with 
architecture, and belittle everything English, 
had the assurance to inform its readers that 
the English architectural journals seemed 
hardly worth notice to those accustomed to 
the excellences of the I'rench and German 
architectural papers—especially (strange to 
say) in respect of their illustrations. Per- 
haps it may be instructive to the gentleman 
who penned this remarkable opinion to see 
what a French journal itself thinks on the 
subject. And we make the remark not only 
on our own account, but on that of English 


ahead of any other country. 


weekly paper. 
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THE SIGNS. IN LOMBARD-STREET. 


door decoration made in readiness for 


Lombard-street. 


interval 1763-6. 


lights upon oriamertal iron brackets an 





Starkie Gardner. 3esides giving a 





A French OUR contemporary L' Archi- 
—- the ¢ecture is kind enough to) 
Putlder, 


L Archi- | 


architectural journalism generally, which, as 
far as weekly papers are concerned, is easily 
Such monthly 
publications as the /zzdschau, and as our 
old friend César Daly’s Revue Générale (the 
best architectural periodical ever issued), are 
of course on a different footing, and are 
published under different conditions, from a 


ONE of the mos. successful schemes of out- 
the 
Coronation festivit es last year was the revival, | 
at the instance of « local committee, of some of | number with site in each instance, of nearly 
the bankers’ and traders’ hanging signs in | seventy out of the one hundred and four signs 
All of them had been taken | 

down as “dangerous and obstructive”’ in the | street. 
Most of the signs lately set up | t 
are authentical copies of their originals, and ; ——— = 
are hung with their own separate electrical | 





and the’ pleasing relief to the lines of a narrow and 
well-known Durham knocker illustrated three 
distinct and beautiful types of medizeval | 


somewhat sombre thoroughfare with their 
| variety of shape, device, and colour, the signs 
recall many incidents of local and historical 
interest. They are worthy of a few words of 
passing notice, inasmuch as their removal is 


lecture under; decreed by the Public Health Department of 


i the Corporation of the City. 

‘ What Addison calls “a certain street of the 
greatest credit in Europe” has retained its 
name and its association with banking-houses 
since the Jewish merchants, and after them 
the Longobards, made it their resort, or ex- 
change, early in the thirteenth century. Stow 
records that 


_ “Edward IL, in the twelfth of his reign, con- 
firmed a messuage . . abutting on Lombard- 
street towards the south and towards Cornhill on 
the north, for the merchants of Florence.... . 
The meeting of which mercharts and others there 
continued until the 22nd day of December in the 
year 1508 ; on the which day the said merchants 
began to make their meetings at the Royal Ex- 
change.”* 


In 1379 Richard II. grants William Salisbury, 
goldsmith, to hold the Exchange in Lombard- 
| street (see Lloyds’ Bank); and in 1537 Sir 
| Richard Gresham proposes to Cromwell, the 
Lord Privy Seal, ‘to make a goodly Burse in 
Lombert-streete for merchaunts to repayre 
untoe,” after the manner of the Bourse at 
Antwerp. His son, Sir Thomas Gresham, kept 
his “shop” or counting-house during the 
jlatter thirty years of his life at the sign 
of the Golden Grashopper (his family crest) 
where is now Martin’s Bank ; in_ his 
correspondence he often cites “how the Ex- 
change passeth in Lombard-street” at a time 
when, as Hentzner repeats, it was considered 
to be the handsomest street in London, 
Hentzner writes, 1593, that he saw there all 
sorts of gold and silver vessels, coins, &c., ex- 
posed for sale. Most of the goods were for- 
teited pledges : much of Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
effects consisted of gold chains. The public 
office of No, 68, Martin’s Bank, Ltd., occupies 
the site of Gresham’s counting-house ; a tradi- 
tion obtains that on that same spot had stood the 
house of Wm. (or Matt.) Shore, goldsmith, whose 
wife was Jane, a daughter of Thomas Wain- 
stead, of Cheapside, mercer. Alderman Richard 
Shore died in 1510, and endowed a chauntrey. 
in the neighbouring church of his sepulture, 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw—its site is now 
that of the Venetian and Long Parlours in the 
Mansion House. But the Morning Post of 
November Io, 1818, avers it could be proved by 
old leases that William Shore’s house had been 
at No. 43, by the corner, north-east, of Grace- 
church-street, which a conveyance of 1667 
cites as ‘‘a messuage knowne by the sign of 
the Three Crowns in the parish of Alhallowes 
in Lumbor-streete.” 

Pope’s Head-alley, still marked with a carved 
stone sign of a head wearing a papal tiara, and 
the former tavern by that sign which is cited 
in the record of a wager made between two 
goldsmiths in 1464, commemorate the time 
when “merchants”’ from Rome chaffered in 
the street with their wafer-cakes and pardons. 
Sir Martin Bowes, the wealthy goldsmith 
(temp. Queen Elizabeth) lived in a house— 
where is now No, 67—at the sign of the White 
Lion, afterwards the Anchor, which he devised 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company. The sites of 
No. 65—which was formerly the Salutation 
Tavern, and in our day Overend, Gurney, & 
Co’s—of the Blacl: Bull, and of No. 67, the 
Anchor, have been absorbed by Messrs. Glyn, 
Mills, Currie, & Co.’s premises as enlarged 
since that firm removed in 1827 to the Anchor 
from Birchin—or, more correctly, Birchover— 
lane. 

The Little London Directory of 1677, the 
earliest known book after its kind, contains a 
nominal list of goldsmiths “ who keep running 
cashes.” Twenty-seven of them have their 
places of business, with signs, in Lombard- 
| street. Some fifteen years ago Mr, F. G, 
Hilton Price succeeded in determining the 
later postal numbers of seventeen out of those 
twenty-seven houses, and it is mainly to his 
researches that we owe the identification, as to 











which are known to have once existed in that 
The ascertained number is great, and 
'there were many more of which all record is 


* Sir Thomas Gresham’s Bourse on Cornhill, designed 
d; by Henrycke, the Fleming, was begun on June 6, 1566, 
4} and finished on December 22, 1568: Queen Elizabeth 


frames designed, we are informed, by Mr. jamed it the Royal Exchange at her visit on January 23, 
most 17. 


See Burgon’s “ Life of Gresham.” 
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lost ; yet we should remember that until W.|corner of George-yard. No, 21 (formerly 


Mountague, the City Architect, laid out King 
Willan etreet in 1824-30, Lombard-street ex- 
tended as far as the Mansion House, and that 
the present space in front of St. Mary Wool- 
noth Church was covered by the former Nos. 


1-10, as well as by Dove-court and Little 


Lombard-street. 


Crossing over to the north side we see at 
No. 81 the sign of the Seven Stars, which 
marks a boundary of St. Mary Woolnoth 

ish. No. 81, latterly Brooks & Co.'s bank- 
ing-house, and No. 82, were rebuilt by the 
late E. I'Anson, who was the architect also of 
No. 74. At No. 78, until very recently the 
Provident Life Office, the handsome sign of 
the Cardinal’s Hat (or Cap) commemorates a 


tavern cited by Stow, and which in the seven- 
teenth century was called the Cock. The 
device of the Vine, or Grapes, marks No. 77, 
Parr’s Bank; at No, 68, the Golden Gras- 
hopper marks the banking-house of Martin's 
Bank, of which the south and main front portion 
was rebuilt in 1793-4, and the rear portion in 
Change-alley in 1874 after Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw’s designs on the site of the old Garra- 
way's Coffee House burned, together with 
onathan’s and Robin’s on March 24, 1748. 
ere was a Martin, goldsmith, femp. Eliza- 
beth. The bank is one of the oldest in London. 
In, or about, 1672, Charles, afterwards Sir 
Charles, Duncombe and Richard Kent, who 
had been clerks of Alderman Backwell, began 
business in co-partnership as goldsmiths at the 
Golden Grasshopper standing between the 
Plough (now Glyn’s) and the Unicorn, the 
house of Backwell, who built Change-alley 
in 16689. Sir Charles Duncombe, the 
“ Euclio,” it is supposed, of Pope’s  sa- 
tire, retired in 1695, and bought “at near 
go,ooo!.,” Evelyn says, Helmsley, since 
Duncombe Park, Yorkshire, from George 
Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham. His 
niece and heir, Mary, became ancestress of the 
Lords Feversaam. Duncombe House, designed 
by Vanbrugh, has been rebuilt, after the fire of 
January 11, 1879, from Mr. Young’s plans and 
designs. In 1703 the banking business had 
passed to Stone & Martin; in 1891 Martin & 
Co. registered themselves as Martin's Bank, 
Ltd. Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Corrie, & Co., 
choose—out of several—for No. 67, the Anchor, 
which we have already noticed, and a very 
fine piece of work it is. From No, 62, Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, hangs the Cat and 
Fiddle—a sign which many interpret in many 
ways. The simplest solution seems to be the 
most probable, a combination of two in- 
congruous badges is not infrequent, and 
was often adopted when an apprentice, 
starting for himself, joined his former 
master’s device to his own. No. 60, formerly 
Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Lloyds, and 
now the Canadian Bank of Commerce, dis- 
plays the King’s Head (Charles II.), of which 
there is record, on that spot, in 1677; the 
Ram, equally old, appears again at No. 58, 
where before the Great Fire bad been the 
George Inn, whence the name of George-yard. 
On the south side is, as the east end, the 
block Nos. 39-40, built after designs by Messrs. 
Francis in 1866-7, and distinguished with the 
Blackamoor’s, or Morocco’s Head—a striking 
device on a red ground; at No. 28, Royal 
Insurance - buildings, having a Renaissance 
elevation by Mr. John Belcher, hangs the 
Artichoke, which is repeated at No. 24, 
Alexanders & Co.'s, of which building (for- 
merly Nos. 24-5) Mr. John Whichcord the 
younger was architect; No. 27, at one time 
the Queen and Sun, carries its later sign of the 
Queen’s Head. The Phcenix is appropriately 
restored to No. 19 (formerly Nos. 18-20), the 
offices of the Phoenix Fire Assurance Co, 
.~ 28 is illustrated in our number of June 6, 
1857. 
__In view of Mr. Hilton Price’s valuable and 
illustrated work published in 1887, we need 
not enumerate the multitudinous other signs 
which might, and with due regard to their 
authenticity, have been replaced on the eighty- 
four houses in Lombard-street. As, however, 
some of the postal numbers have been altered 
since, and many of the premises have been 
rebuilt in recent years, we may here add that 
P. C. Hardwick was the architect of No. 15, 
Robarts, Lubbock, & Co.'s (1864), on the site of 
the house built for Robarts & Curtis by Thomas 
Leverton in 1796, where had been the White 
Bear, afterwards Pontack’s (or Puntack’s) 
Head, and then Lloyd’s Coffee House at the 
corner of Abchurch-lane; he was architect 


Nos. 21-3), the London and County Bank- 
ing Co.'s, in the Tuscan style, is by C. J. 
Parnell, and was built in 1860-1, with, it is said, 
stones of old Westminster Bridge ; the pre- 


62, formerly Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and 


thorpe the elder (obiit 1887). Lloyds, Barnetts 





absorbed the Exchange (afterwards 
Acorn), the Union, the Fox, and the Bunch of 
Grapes, together with Nos, 26-7, Change-alley 
and Nos. 7-8, Pope’s Head-court. The block 
now numbered 1-6, near the Mansion House, 
was designed by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. 
No. 1 stands on the site of Harley & Co.'s, at the 
Cock; Smith, Payne, & Smiths removed thither 
in about 1840, their London house having been 
established in 1758 at No. 18, The Hare, since 
absorbed by the Phoenix Fire Office. In July 
last the firm was amalgamated with the Union 
Bank of London. Through these and other 
changes it has come about that perhaps the 
oldest commercial building of importance in 
Lombard-street is the offices of the Pelican 
Life Insurance Co., designed for Sir Charles 
Asgill by Sir Robert Taylor in or about 1756. 
On the front is a sculptured group executed by 
the Coades, of Lambeth, from designs by Lady 
Diana Beauclerk. Until the building of Lloyds 
Bank, No. 71 marked the position of the 
original Exchange and of a house by that sign. 
“ Baker’s”’ chop-house, with its old front, has 
been the last survivor in Change-alley, where 
the central block—formerly “ Sam's ”—is sup- 
planted with premises designed by Messrs. 
Davis & Emanuel. The “Swan” and 
“Jonathan’s” formed the east and west sides 
ot the central block. Mr. J. H. Rowley was 
architect of the New City Club in George-yard, 
illvstrated in the Builder of September 3, 1864. 


demolished in 1872. 
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CLOCK TOWER COMPE- 
TITION. 


WE cannot congratulate Surbiton on the 
result of its Clock Tower Competition. No 
less than 116 designs were sent in to compete 
for this memorial, and, after several inspections 
by the committee, their choice has fallen upon 
the design by Mr. John Johnson, submitted 
under the title, “ Experience.” The committee 
‘have only themselves to thank that they have 
got such a comparatively poor design ; had 
they gone to the expense of appointing a com- 
petent assessor and published his name, many 
good designs would have been submitted to 
them. Without an assessor artists will not 
compete, experience showing that when the 
choice is left in the hands of a lay committee, 
designs of real excellence are passed over for 
popular travesties of architectural design. The 
present instance is no exception, many designs 
submitted being preferable in every way to 
that chosen. 

The winning design is a dull Gothic erec- 
tion of good proportions, showing a great deal 
of carved ornament and sculpture which will 
have to be omitted, even where it be of the 
worst description, if the tower is to be built for 
the specified sum of 700/. 

One of the best designs submitted is that 
distinguished by an hour glass, the author of 
which must be of a sanguine temperament to 
expect a committee of laymen to notice a de- 
sign so inadequately depicted. A nice little 
design is that by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, showing 
a twelve-sided stalk with an hexagonal drum 
for the clock surmounted with a copper-domed 
roof and gilded vane. A design better in inten- 

tion than in execution is shown by Mr. Gerald 

Warren, based on a colour treatment obtained 

by contrast of red brick. Portland stone and 

richly decorated panels, and clock face in 

mosaic and enamel. “Dum Spiro, Spero” 

shows a plain stock brick tower with 

angle buttresses, hipped roof behind a 

brick and stone parapet, with the clock 

under a stone pediment; the lines of 

the design are good. It needs much refining 
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also of No, 54, Barclays & Co.’s Bank, at the 





A dainty Renaissance design shown by good 


mises have since been enlarged on the site of 
No. 20 ; the London and County Bank removed 
in 1846 from No. 71 (see Lloyds). Nos. 60 and 


Lloyd's, were altered and enlarged in 1838 by 
Sampson Kempthorne, of Gloucester; the 
house by Byng (1823) at the corner of St. 
Clement’s-lane gave place to the Royal Insur- 
ance-buildings. No. 26 is by Edmund Wood- 


and Bosanquets’, the Black Horse, as rebuilt 


in 1886-7 on the sites of Nos. 71-3, - 
e 


Pope’s birthplace, No, 2, Plough-court, was 


drawings is submitted by “ Patriot,” and a severe 
but excellent design in Portland stone is shown 
by “ Edward VII,” perhaps considering the his- 
toric occasion the memorial is to commemo. 
rate, this would have been the most suitable 
to carry out of all those submitted. A design 
based the use of red brick as the principal 
maserial, by “Fleetwood,” is quiet and re- 
strained ; we think it would have been better 
without the lions and shields at the angles. 
This is another design that would be infinitely 
preferable to that selected. “ Aiblins” submits 
a free Renaissance design dwarfed by a most 
enormous metal crown on the summit, the 
clock forming a mere incident in the design ; 
this set is well. drawn. Alternative designs 
with a claim to originality are shown by 
“LN. Z.,” a stone tower, windowless, with a 
certain monumental character. Of original 
designs that one can contemplate without 
exhaustion is that by ‘‘Iseth,” which shows 
thin projecting angle buttresses pierced 
with a species of tracery carrying a monu- 
mental clock on top; we suggest that this 
would look well executed in Doulton ware. 
“Surrey Comet” exhibits a workmanlike 
design of unpleasant proportions, due perhaps 
to the over emphasis of the different stages. 
The design by “G. E. R.” shows an ingenious 
treatment, which we fear looks better on paper 
than it would in stone. 

A triangular plan has been adopted by 
“Crown” with not very happy results. “ South 
Barton” sends a good design, well drawn in 
a bold pencil manner ; the point of view of the 
perspective we. do not understand, “ Finis 
Coronat Opus” is a smooth little design illus- 
trated by a good water-colour drawing. 


—_ 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, 
THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening, at the Rooms of the Institute, 
9, Conduit-street, Mr. Aston Webb (President) 
in the chair. 


J 














Deceased Members. 


Mr. Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary) 
announced with regret the deaths of Mr. W. 
Wimble, who was elected a Fellow in 1888 ; 
Mr. Jas. F. Wadmore, Associate, elected in 
1865 ; and Mr. Albert Charles Breden, Asso- 
ciate, elected 1892. 


Donations to the Library. 


Mr. Graham further announced the receipt 
of books for the library, a list of which was 
published in the last number of the “ Journal,” 
and said that Mr. Sydney Smirke had made a 
fourteenth donation of 5/. to the library fund. 
He moved in a formal way that a vote of 
thanks be accorded to the donors of the books, 
and especially to Mr. Sydney Smirke for his 
kind donation. 

Elections. 


The meeting proceeded to the election of 
candidates for membership under by-laws 7, 8, 
and 9. The following applicants were elected, 
viz. :—Fellows: Mr. Thomas Edgar Eccles, 
Liverpool, elected an Associate in 1890; and 
Mr, William Chasen Ralph, of Wigan. As 
Associates: Mr. Archibald Lawrence Holder, 
of London ; Mr. Horace Moger, of London ; 
and Mr. James Maclaren Ross, of London. 


Prizes and Studentships. 


The Secretary read the Deed of Award of 
prizes and studentships for 1902-3, made by the 
Council in writing under the common seal, in 
accordance with by-law 66, 
The kssay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas.— 
Three Essays entified “ A Comparative Review 
of the Various Past and Present Systems of 
Architectural Training at Home and Abroad,” 
were received for the Silver Medal under the 
following mottoes :—1. “ All British.” 2. “Ars 
quatuor coronatorum.” 3. “Lindis.” The 
Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Medal, but they have granted a Certificate 
of Honourable Mention to the author of the 
Essay bearing the motto “Ars quataor coro- 
natorum ” [M. T. A. Griffith, eigen 
The Measured Drawings Medal and rol. ros. 
~—Three sets of drawings were sent in of the 
several buildings indicated, and under motto, 
as follows :—1. Iago—5 strainers (Balls Park, 
Hertford) ; 2. Nix—6 strainers (St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields) ; 3. Philabeg—5 strainers (Craigie- 
var Castle, Aberdeenshire). The. Council 








and more cheerful means of representing it. | awards the silver medal and ten guineas to the 
delineator of Craigievar Castle submitted under 

































Gibbons—6 strainers; 2. W.S. A. Gordon— 





5 strainers; 3. Stanley H. Hamp—7 strainers ; 
4. O. P. Milne—5 strainers ; 5. F. C. Mears— 
6 strainers; 6. A. Muir—6 strainers; 7. J. 
Myrtle Smith—6 strainers; 8. P. J. Westwood 
—6 strainers. The Council have awarded the 
medal and (subject to the specified conditions) 
the sum of 4cl. to Mr. J. H. Gibbons, Man- 
chester, and a medal of merit and 10/. Los. to 
Mr. A. Muir, Hammersmith, W. 


tions were received for the Godwin Bursary 
from the following gentlemen :—1. H. B 
Cresswell; 2. H. Phillips Fletcher; 3. A. 
Dunbar Smith; 4. A. Maryon Watson. 
The Council have awarded the medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
65/. to Mr. A. Dunbar Smith. 


designs for a pavilion in a public garden were 
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the motto of “Philabeg” [Mr. Andrew Rollo, 
Glasgow]. 
The Soane Medallion and rool.—Twenty-one 

designs for a town church were submitted, 
under the following mottoes :—1, Advance !— 
8 strainers ; 2. Bee—7 strainers ; 3. “ Como” 
—4 strainers; 4. E Natura Architectura—6 
strainers ; 5. “ Fides”’—5 strainers ; 6. Fioretto 
—4 strainers ; 7. Ich Dien—7 strainers; 8. 
1X0ve —6 strainers; 9. Lauda Finem — 7 
strainers ; 10. Medici—6 strainers ; 11." Neni” 
—7 strainers ; 12. “ Ne Oubliez”—7 strainers ; 
13. “New Era”—7 strainers: 14. ®owml—6 
strainers; 15. Perseverando—6 strainers ; 16. 
“Rodari” — 7 strainers; 17. Sanctus — 8 
strainers ; 18, Xerxes—6 strainers ; 19. X—5 
strainers; 20. ‘X* —- 5 strainers; 21. 
Device of a Patriarchal Cross—8 strainers. 
The Council have awarded the medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
1col. to the author of the design bearing the 
mott» of ‘ Iy@uc” [Mr. E. F. Reynolds, Birch- 
field], and a medal of merit to the author of 
“Como” [Mr. F. C. Mears, South Kensington, 
S.W.], and “X” on grey strainers [Mr. C. 
Wontner-Smith, Finchley, S.t 

The Owen Fones Studentship and 100/.— 
Three applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following gentle- 
men :—1. L, R. Guthrie—6 strainers ; 2. James 
M‘Lachlan—6 strainers ; 3. Percy E. Nobbs— 
2 strainers. The Council have awarded the 
certificate and (subject to the specified con- 
ditions), the sum of Joo/. to Mr. P. E. Nobbs, 
M.A. Edin., Chelsea, S.W.; and a medal of 
merit and Io/. 10s. to Mr. L. Rome Guthrie. 

The Pugin Studentship and 40l.—Eight appli- 
cations were received for the Pugin Studentship 
from the following gentlemen :—1. J. Harold 


The Godwin Medal and 65! —Four applica- 


The Tite Certificate and 30l.— Fourteen 


submitted under the following mottoes :—1I. 
Altiora—6 strainers; 2. Archivolt—8 strain- 
ers ; 3. Ariel—5 strainers ; 4. Caber-feidh—5 
strainers; 5. Forum—7 strainers; 6. “Le 
Nord”—8 strainers ; 7. Lindisfarne—g strain- 
ers; 8. “Lux”—q strainers; 9. Mime—8 
strainers ; 10. Mulciber— 4 strainers ; 11. Pax 
—7 strainers; 12. Phoenix— 4 strainers; 13. 
Queen of Hearts—5 strainers; 14. St. Wini- 
tred—s5 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the certificate 
and (subject to the specified conditions) a sum 
of 30/. to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “ Caber-feidh”’ [Mr. D. Smith, Streatham 
Hill, S.W.). 

The Cates Prize.—Two applications for the 
Cates Prize were received from the following 
gentlemen :— 1, Baxter Greig—11 strainers ; 
2. A. Halcrow Verstage — 22 strainers. The 
Council have awarded the Cates Prize of 4ol. 
fo Mr. A. Halcrow Verstage, Meadrow, 
Godalming, Surrey. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and iol. 10s.— 
Eleven designs for a stone dome over a porte- 
cochere to a large public hall were submitied 
under the following mottoes :—1. Blunderbuss 
— 3 strainers; 2. Civic — 3 strainers ; 3. 
“Duomo"—2 strainers ; 4. Golden Horn—3 
strainers ; 5. H.IL.M.—2 strainers; 6. Notts— 
2 strainers ; 7, Quercus—4 strainers ; 8. Red 
Rose—2 strainers; 9. “Sepia”—4 strainers ; 
10. White Rose—q strainers; 11. “Z" —4 
strainers. The Council have awarded the 
Medal and tol, 103. to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “ White Rose” [Mr. J. B. 
Fulton, Gordon-street, W.C.}. 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1902.—The Council have, 
on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded. the Ashpitel 
Prize (which is a prize of books value 1o/., 
awarded to the candidate who has most highly 
distinguished himelf among the candidates in 
the final examinations of the year) to Mr. W. 





have approved the drawings and design of Mr. 
J. Hervey Rutherford, who was awarded the 
Studentship in 1901, and who travelled in Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain. 

Owen Fones Studentship, 1902.—The Council 
have approved the drawings and design of 
Mr. E. H. Bennett, who was awarded the 
Studentship in 1902, and who travelled in Italy 
and Spain. 

Godwin Bursary, 1902.~The Council have 
approved the Report of Mr. Chas. A Daubney, 
who was awarded the Godwin: Bursary in 
1902, and who visited the United States of 
America to study fire escapes in American 
commercial buildings, 

Pugin Studentship, 1902.—The Council have 

approved thse work of Mr. C. Wontner Smith, 
who was elected Pugin Student for 1902, and 
who travelled in Gloucestershire. 
Tite Prize, 1y01.—The Council have approved 
the work of Mr. Walter Fairbairn, who was 
awarded the Tite Prize foc 1901, and who 
travelled in Italy. 





Science Workshops for Schools and Colleges. 


Professor Armstrong then read a paper on 
“Science Workshops for Schools and Col- 
leges,”’ of which the following is an abstract :— 


Professor Armstrong said that the im- 
portance of experimental studies carried on 
with the object of affording training in scien- 
tific method, as a necessary part of the ordinary 
course in schools generally, whatever their 
grade, was already so widely recognised that 
ere long every school would need its work- 
shops as well as its classrooms ; it was there- 
fore desirable that the general character of the 
requirements should be understood, in order 
that buildings may be properly designed to 
accommodate all necessary fittings and appur- 
tenances—and more particularly to afford the 
necessary working space. The whole question 
of school design might assume a very different 
aspect in years to come ; indeed, the architect 
might play a by no means unimportant part in 
helping on reforms which many thought to be 
very necessary if practical work was to take 
its proper place in the ordinary curriculum of 
every school. 

Professor Armstrong illustrated his argu- 
ments largely by reference to the new build- 


designs of the President and Mr. Ingress Bell. 
When the position and size of the science 
block with reference to the other school build- 
ings was noted, it would be obvious that extra- 
ordinary importance would be attached to 
experimental studies in the school. The 
science block occupied practically one side of a 
quadrangle, the opposite side of which wasoccu- 
ied by the chapel, the classrooms and school 
hall filling the third, the dining-hall the fourth 
side. The floor area of the ordinary class- 
rooms was 15,482 sq. ft. that of the rooms in 
the science block was Io 326 sq. ft. 
But the provision which would be made at 
Horsham for work such as he was contemplat- 
ing would not be confined to the science block. 
At no distant date, he trusted, there would be 
distinct workshops for manual training in wood 
and metal; and the engineering appliances 
generaliy would afford opportunities for the 
instruction of the more advanced boys in the 
use of machinery. Moreover, surveying and 
map making would be practised in the country 
round and there would be abundant oppor- 
tunity for other out-of-door studies ; besides 
school gardens, a set of experimental plots 
were now being laid down on the lines of those 
at the Rothamsted Agricultural Station which 
had so world-wide a renown. Christ’s Hospital 
School, in fact, oy many years, should bea 
model school ; its buildings marked an extra- 
ordinary advance—far greater, perhaps, than 
most of those connected with them realised. 
As one of the Governing Body, Professor Arm- 
strong asked to be allowed to say how much 
he appreciated the great work which Mr. 
Aston Webb and his colleague had carried 
out : in watching the progress of the buildings 
he realised how many things the architect 
most be to all men. ; 
In designing science workshops the archi- 
tect and his technical advisers should have 
three S's in mind—sense, simplicity, and space. 
There should be due knowledge and under- 





Owen Fones Studentship, 1g01.—The Council] 


I ma Je shou’d te of the simplest character 
possible, because simplicity of provision con- 
duces to simplicity of practice ; and the space 
should be ample, for, given sufficient space, 
almost anything may be done, and to grant 
Proper space is to show proper respect. 

Money spent on judicious ornamentation 
would always be well spent in the case of a 
school. Far too little heed was paid to the 
influence which surroundings exercised on 
young people ; if we are ever to recover the 
sense of artistic feeling, we must do far more 
to make our schools attractive. The disregard 
of property which seemed to be so charac- 
teristic of boys at the present day was pro- 
bably a consequence of the fact that at school 
they were not placed under conditions which 
would lead them to be mindful of their sur- 
roundings. “Thinking in shape,” to quote 
Thring at Uppingham, was one of the most 
powerful means of stimulating the imagination 
and the zesthetic faculties ; it was easy to carry 
out the idea in these days, as magnificent 
photographic reproductions of the master- 
pieces of nature and of art were to be kad at 
comparatively small cost : hence neither class- 
room nor corridor should be without its 
picture-rail. He would also plead for a more 
liberal use of colour in our schools, 

The fittings at Christ’s Hospital were not 
thought of until long after the building was 
designed ; but, to secure the best result, the 
building should be designed to the fittings. 
The science workshops at Christ’s Hospital! 
differed in an important manner from the 
laboratories hitherto provided for schools— 
there were four main rooms in which classes 
were held, and to each of these was attached a 
number of subsidiary rooms. No lecture-room 
was provided—an omission of set purpose, as 
it was purposed to discourage didactic teaching. 
Full provision was made in each room for such 
didactic teaching as might be necessary ; there 
was a demonstration bench, in front of which 
sufficient space was left free where seats could 
be placed ; or uprights could be fixed, provided 
with small desk tops, where students could 
stand and take notes. No special balance- 
room was provided. A novel fitting, the 
balance-bench, had been introduced ; this was 
merely a long t.arrow table (3 ft. by 12 ft. by 
3 ft. 6 in. high) covered by a glazed case for the 
protection of the balances. Instead of having 





ings at Horsham for Christ’s Hospital School,*| 4 number of balances within separate glazed 
erected to accommodate 800 boys, from the} cases one large glazed case had been provided 


to contain a number of separate uncased 
balances. The balances placed in such a case 
are those required for all ordinary work. The 
more delicate balances required for advanced 
work were always provided with a case; and, as 
the sensitive working parts were of agate, there 
was no need to keep them in a separate room ; 
they were conveuiently placed on brackets 
against the wall. 

A third special feature of importance was 
the store or stock room attached to each of the 
four workshops. This was intended not only 
for the ordinary stores, but also and especially 
$s a room in which the apparatus for experi- 
ments left unfinished at the end of a lesson 
might be set aside until the next attendance. 
Professor Armstrong followed with a de- 
tailed description of the more important 
fittings required—viz., working-benches, cup- 
boards, sinks and drains, ventilation hoods, 
and variou: special appliances. Referring to 
the regulations of the science branch of the 
Education Department which specify a water- 
and sink for every two students, the 
lecturer stated that such a provision was quite 
unnecessary. The class of work now advocated 
for schools required the use of water but 
seldom. Architects must harden their hearts 
on this point ; there was no more reason why 
sinks should be everywhere in a laboratory 
than there was to have one in every room in a 
dwelling-house. The economy involved in 
localising the water-supply, sinks, and drains 
was very great. At Horsham, in the rooms 
on the upper floor, all sinks were placed near 
to the walls, and the waste was carried 
down to the floor below in pipes fixed in 
chases in the walls. On the basement floor 
cross-channels were avoided as much as 
possible. In the lecturer's experience wooden 
sinks are far the best, provided that they are 
built up solidly without dovetailed joints, and 
that they are always kept partly full of water 
by arranging the waste so that it projects 


standing of the requirements to be met—mere| (oa) inches (about four) above the bottom 
copying should be impossible. The provision] °F tne sink. American white wood seems to 


be one of t* best to use. Sides and bottom 


* See our issue for January 3 for illustrations of this should be . out joints. All surfaces should 








Greenwood, of Blackburn. 


building. 
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be well painted with thin coal tar before they 
are butted ; and the whole surface inside and 
out should be similarly coated, The waste- 
pipe should either be somewhat expanded or 
should have a flange burnt on by means of 
which it may be held in sages by two 
blocks, one of which—fixed by screws to the 
under side of the bottom—serves to carry bolts 
by means of which a second block is caused 
to clamp the pipe firmly. The s between 
the pipe and the side of the hole through 
which the pipe passes is filled in with pitch. 
The sink is wedged up against the bench top. 
Such sinks may be made of any size that may 
be desired, and no plumber is needed to fix 
them. As regards benches, the lecturer advo- 
cated some such arrangement as had been 
carried out at the Christ's Hospital Girl's 
School, Hertford, in the new science room (of 
which a plan was shown) designed by Mr. 
Stenning—about the simplest and most com- 
mon-sense plan, he said, that could well be 
adopted. 

The author thought that in future it would 
be possible to improve considerably upon the 
arrangements which had been made in the 
Christ's Hospital Schools, especially in the 
direction of simplification, by taking carefully 
into account the character of the fittings to 
be introduced at the time of designing the 
building. The ideal to be aimed at was to 
have the whole of the room, both floor and 
wall space, available for the work to be done 
in it. Wall space was invaluable for many 
mechanical and physical experiments, for 
blackboards, for shelving, &c. Benches, there- 
fore, should not be fixed permanently against 
the walls, but should be placed out in the 
room, Projections into the room should be 
avoided, and windows be inserted at least 
6 ft. above the fioor. 

Whenever possible, steam or hot-water pipes 
for heating the room should be carried under 
gratings in channels in the floor. Radiators, 
&c., take up much space, and interfere with 
and damage fittings in their neighbourhood. 

The lecturer questioned the need of the 
elaborate provision hitherto made for benches. 
If sufficient shelving, racks, &c., be provided, 
and cupboards for general use where neces- 
sary, there is little need for cupboards under 
the benches. He ‘favoured steady, heavy 
benches of the kitchen-table type. For such 
benches it was unnecessary to use hard wood ; 
all difficulties of staining, disfigurement, and 
cracks would be overcome by the use of lead- 
covered benches—a long experience had led 
the lecturer to prefer these to all others. 

With reference to girls’ schools, briefly 
teuched upon by Professor Armstrong, he 
advised that provision should be made, even in 
the case of girls, for some use of tools. Men 
had long been victims of academic prejudices, 
but were seeking to throw them off ; the disease 
was now being contracted by women, and we 
had to deplore the all too literary bent of the 
curriculum in girls’ schools, whether primary 
or secondary. By making liberal provision of 
space for domestic workshops, the architect 
might do much to turn the tide. 

With regard to the treatment of wall space, 
as much as can be spared here and there 
should be properly prepared, so that it may 
serve as a blackboacd; or the special black 
canvas, so much used in America, should be 
fixed against it by battens. Wherever there is 
spare space, stout battens should be fixed to 
the wall a few feet apart—when these are 
provided brackets may be fixed up at any time. 

With reference to the science workshops in 
colleges as distinct from those for schools, in 
minor matters these differ considerably, but 
in principle they are very much alike. The 
lecturer observed that if he were called on 
again to design a laboratory, he should greatly 
simplify the fittings and follow as nearly as 
possible the model of the well-arranged 
factory. 

_ The rules with regard to planning and 
fitting public elementary schools recently 
issued by the Board of Education, undoubtedly 
tend to favour over-provision. It is not merely 
that much more money is spent than necessary, 
but a false complexion is pat upon the work— 
it becomes drawing-room practice and not 
workshop practice, and when scholars go out 
into the world, they find themselves placed 
under altogether strange conditions, unable to 
use the ordinary tools, and unable either to fit 
into or to follow the ways of ordinary life. The 
outcome is most serious; some action must 
be taken to put the schools ona simpler foot- 
ing and to bring their work into harmony with 


ordinary requirements. In conclusion, Profes- 
sor Aanaltond that some attempt should 
now be made to ise the requirements, 
both for elementary and secondary schools. 





Sir Wm. Abney, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Professor Armstrong, said he felt very 
diffident in an assembly such as that in saying 
anything regarding science fittings. He must 


fittings at all for the laboratory. 
thirty years ago it was his duty to teach 


description except a rough shanty kind of place, 


laboratory fittings. He 


a great deal of chemical analysis taught, but 
very little of the other part of chemistry which 
was now found to be absolutely necessary. 


varied description. They 
bugler and ended with 
so that one had to provide laboratory 
accommodation which would suit all classes 
of men, 
instance, against the possibility of the bugler 
squirting nitric acid into the Colonel's eye 
from the opposite side of the bench. In con- 
nexion with that point he could not help 
feeling that the position taken up by Professor 
Armstrong as to what he called the “top 
hamper” bench was somewhat severe. He 
considered that they were necessary to avoid 
danger, for he knew that accidents had 
occurred on several occasions. Thirty years 
ago no laboratories existed except in large 
towns, and,iwhen he came into office in the 
Science and Art Department, they had only a 
few laboratories which he had to inspect ; but 
he had lived to see at least a thousand labora- 
tories all over the country. His first duty 
when he came into office in the Science 
Art Department was to get out some kind of 
working- drawings by which people might 
make plans for the fitting-up of the labora- 
tories, and they took as a model those he put 
up at Chatham, with the modifications after- 
wards introduced. Professor Armstrong had 
recognised that where they had advanced 
work to do, they required a certain amount 
of water to be availabie close to the benches. 
In a school such as Christ’s 
Hospital, of course it was perfectly possible 
to have two or three sets of laboratories 
—one for the elementary, one for the inter- 
mediate, and one for the more advanced 
—but in the laboratories which he had to 
inspect, and with regard to which they 
came to the Department for advice, it was 
impossible to have more than‘one laboratory, 
and so they had to make the best of both 
worlds. They had to provide for advanced 
instruction and for elementary instruction, 
and at the time it was thought better that 
there should be this supply of water to the 
benches. Those abominable two sinks, which 
had been so well condemned, were developed 
at a time when, like all thin in ancient 
history, they seemed to have their value in the 
eyes of modern science, as they did in the 
days when he was young. With regard to 
the science branch, the Department of which 
he happened to be the head was not so 
stringent with their rules regarding the equip- 
ment of laboratories as they used to be, 

they wanted to see was that they had a little 
more than the rough kitchen tables spoken of. 
They preferred to see something for their 
money. In the old days the Government 
used to give grants in aid of laboratories, and, 
of course, they always liked to see something 
tangible. Now the days of giving grants 
were passed, and therefore they gave much 
greater freedom than in the old days. He was 
not responsible for the elementary education, 
but he did think that Professor Armstrong had 
been a little too severe upon the Board of 
Education. He knew that Professor Arm- 
strong was not imbued with a great liking 
for the Board or its wa 
time let them give the Devil his due. The 
rules said that the science room was to be 
a room suitably fitted for elementary practical 
work, and might be provided for the use of 





one large or several preparatory schools. It 
was not to contain more than 600 ft. of floor- ' 




















credit in one way, for he believed 


chemistry and physics at Chatham, and when 
he went there there was no laboratory of any 


and he had to get out a plan of fittings. With 
the help of Mr. page nape at out designs of 

not say that they 
were perfect by any means, but, at all events, 
iuar ware goad of eir kind at that day, and it 
must be recollected that at that time there was 


The pupils he had to deal with were of avery 
i began with the 
the Colonel ; 


and one had to guard, for 





conditions were that higher elementary 
schools should be provided with suitable 
laboratories. He thought it was a good thing 
i schools must be pro- 

of some kind. At 
the same time he would say that the word 
laboratory was a very much misplaced word, 
for it really appeared to mean more than was 
intended, and he preferred Dr. Armstrong’s 
ression, “ workshop.” That meant the same 
thing, but, of course, it sounded more pedantic 
and pretty to call it Then with 
regard to the rules which had been criticised, 
one was that laboratory accommodation was 
to be provided at one time for the largest class 
in the school, he did not think that was 
bad. (Next it was laid down that seerhy 
there should be one laboratory of istry 
and one of physics, and he did not think 
Then there was to be 
square feet of floor space for each 
scholar, which appeared to him to be 
an ordinary essential. Another rule was 
that the laboratory was to be fitted with 
suitable tables—they did not say what tables. 
Then it was said the laboratory was to be well 
lighted and ay ead es with gas and 
water, and that there should be a small balance- 
room if desired. Further, the room was to be 
fitted with a demonstration table and 80 on. 
He thought these requirements perfectly carried 
out Dr. Armstrong’s idea as to what a work- 
shop should be. He was not responsible for 
the rules, but he did say that the utmost free- 
dom was given to architects for anything they 
liked to propose, and he was quite certain that 
the Board of Education would not object to 
anything in reason. He had already mentioned 
the benches, and what Professor Armstrong 
called the top hampers, and he demurred at 


and|doing away with the top hamper. He had 


dealt with all kinds of students, and had had 
thirty-seven years of teaching, and would only 
say, personally, that he would not have been 
without protection for the eyes on any account. 
He knew from experience that had work been 
done at the tables without that protection very 
serious accidents would have taken place, He 
felt that one of the people whom Dr. Armstrong 
had to include in his crusade was the apparatus 
maker, for he believed that he was responsible 
for a great deal of the defects of present fittings. 
If Professor Armstrong would only make a 
crusade against the apparatus maker he would 
do a good work for science. He wanted to ask 
one question : Could the sinks Dr, Armstrong 
had shown be emptied, and was there always 
standing water in them? 
Protessor Armstrong : There is always stand- 
ing water inthem. That is the purpose. 
ir Wm. Abney thought that sometimes the 
sinks would be overcharged with noxious 
matter, which would be very disagreeable. 
Otherwise he thought the wooden sink was 
admirable, for it was a good plan to collect the 
heavy sediment at the bottom rather than send- 
ing it down the drain pipes. He quite agreed 
with the reader of the paper as regarded the 
flues. In conclusion Sir Wm. A con- 


screen 
Hospital, with which the 
connected. 


All | intimately 


Mr. W. D. Caroé, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he was sure it was a very great 
pleasure to have been able to see on the screen 
some of the inner workings of that very fine 
block of buildings which had been erected at 
Horsham. It had been his privilege, 
the guidance of their i ve had 
explained on the spot and to see there the 
fittings about which they had had so very clear 
and explicit a statement that evenin 
struck one most in re, to those fittings was 
their great simplicity, and they would certainly 
owe a debt to Professor Armstrong if he could 
in any way induce others in the same position 
to lighten the burdens of architects 


: 


E 


as hi 

who had to cater for the extraordinary elabora- 
i tion of modern science-room fi In fact, 
he could conceive nothing that be better 


received amongst architects asa body. At the 
same time he was bound to congratulate the 
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President very heartily on hearing from 
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fessor ye that he was in a position to 
design the building without consideration of 
the fittings in the instance, and it was a 
great triumph to his foresight and prescience 
that everything had tarned out in the admir- 
able and appropriate way in which it had. He 
(the speaker) was in the rather invidious posi- 
tion of having to criticise the buildings designed 
by others, and in order to qualify himself to do 
that he had consulted many science teachers 
and visited a great many laboratories with a 
view of finding out the best thing to be done 
in the various fittings, and the great difficulty 
he had been confronted with constantly was 
that every science teacher had always told him 
that the way the other science teacher was 
doing the thing was not the way he liked. 
In criticising other people's fittings, he nearly 
always found they came before him in a very 
different form to attain the same result, and 
when he ventured to make some suggestion he 
was generally told that South Kensington 
recommended the course taken, and therefore 
he presumed that the recommendations at 
South Kensington were not so standardised as 
Professor Armstrong thought they ought to be. 
Professor Armstrong had set the subject before 
them in a most admirable manner. He had 
recently been studying from time to time, and 
had been much interested in, what might be 
called the politics of modern education. They 
had had a series of letters in the Times on the 
advantage or otherwise of learning Greek in 
their schools and universities, and he had a sort 
of fellow feeling for the more literary methods. 
On reading the first page of Professor Arm- 
strong’s paper he felt a little alarmed, but he 
was conciliated on the second page, because 
there Professor Armstrong treated the subject 
purely from the point of view of education, and 





in such a position was one to be avoided. 
At the sane time, when they came to consider 
electricity as a substitute for gas, they met 
with difficulties, because any one who was 
acquainted with an electric motor driven by 
the alternating current knew the noise it made. 
That was a strong reason against the use of 
the alternating current altogether, because 
there was no doubt about it that the electric 
motor would come more and more into use, but 
the use of the direct current was unfortunately 
more expensive. He would like to ask Pro- 
fessor Armstrong one more question, which 
was as to his view of placing the fume closets 
in the windows, which ten or twelve years ago 
was a very favourite arrangement, and one of 
which he had heard spoken very highly. Of 
course, there was the great. advantage that 
there was no lack of light to see everything 
going on in connexion with the experiments, 
and it certainly was a very convenient way of 
disposing of the fumes if the windows could 
be brought within 3 ft. ofthe floor. On the 
other hand, of course, they lost a large 
amount of wall space which was very valu- 
able. One of the inferences which Professor 
Armstrong had suggested was the oblitera. 
tion of the sink from the working table. 
He could quite conceive that was a matter 
which might be very suitable in the elementary 
Classes, but he could not help feeling that in 
the colleges there might be another aspect of 
the question. One of the most interesting 
laboratories he knew was one erected by Mr. 
Waterhouse at Liverpool. He believed it was 
called the Practical chemistry laboratory, It 
was in the form of a theatre, where there was 
a working-table for the demonstrator, and 
every row of the theatre was occupied also by 
working-tables for the students, and the same 


it was not treated with a view of those who| experiment could be carried out by every 


were studying these various scientific require- 


one in the room at the same time. Of course, 


ments, so that they might become technical|in cases of that kind, and also in cases of 


experts at an early age. 


However, that | examination where moving about to a large 


was rather dangerous ground for him to| extent might be awkward, it seemed that the 


enter upon, but he could 


calling attention to the benefit of what Pro- | one that could hardly be avoided. 


not help/| provision of water in the working-table was 


If Professor 


fessor Armstrong himself called the literary | Armstrong could show how it could be avoided 


side. He had already referred to Professor 


under such circumstances he for one would be 


Armstrong’s proposals to introduce simplicity, | extremely gratified, for the difficulty of dealing 
and he had no doubt in his own mind that/ with the water and getting it away, and 


space wasa matter of very great importance, 
and they as architects, he was sure, would 


providing sinks and so on which would not 
be acted upon by the chemical fumes was a 


gladly provide far more space than they usually | very great difficulty. 


did in buildings of that kind ; but Professor 
Armstrong must remember that, to a certain 
extent in regard to that, funds were limited. 


Mr. J. Slater said he thought the paper 


went to show the necessity for acientific and 
technical education being given at a very 


He would like to ask a few questions, because | much earlier age than used to be the case 


he hardly felt in a position to throw any special 


There was one 


remark not altogether 


light on that subject. Professor Armstrong | germane to the subject of technical educa- 
had referred to the. balances being in the|tion which fell from Professor Armstrong, 


centre of the room. He had been told by 


which he would like to refer to. 


Professor 


science teachers that the balance-room should | Armstrong said that although it was not his 


be so placed that the fames from the labora- 
tory could not reach it. 


province to consider ornamentation, yet he 
Again, with regard to} would venture to urge that money spent on 


sinks, he was sure Professor Armstrong was | ornamentation would be always well spent. 


right about the use of wooden sinks. He had 
examined various classes of sinks—earthen- 
ware and lead sinks, and had even seen 


He considered that a remark which could not 
be too widely set forth. 
London and in all large provincial towns they 


As they all knew, in 


enamelled iron sinks, which would, of course,|had a number of Board Schools, admirably 


lead to disastrous results. But he believed 


built in all respects, and yet the interior aspect 


that at Cambridge Professor Living hadj|of the classrooms was of the barest possible 


preferred to use earthenware sinks, and he | character. 


In the same towns they had art- 


believed it would be found there that in| schools doing admirable work, and why should 


a good many instances they had lost their | not 
glaze, but Professor Living said it did not|these art-schools 
matter—he only wanted a substance which|the ornamentation of 
The question of |}That would be of the greatest advantage 


was quite impervious. 


the municipalities endeavour to get 
to do something for 
the Board Schools. 


aspect also suggested itself to him, andj|to the Board School, and of equal advantage 


it was one which 


as architects, who/|to the art school. 


With regard to the many 


were not chemists, should be enlightened | technical details which had been touched upon 
upon. He noticed, for instance, in one of the | by Professor Armstrong, the question of sinks 


drawings that some of the girls faced one|was a very important one. It 
thing that, although for centuries the ordinary 


way, some another, and others a third way. 


it was a curious 


Now there were only four points to the com- | washing-tubs were made of wood and nothing 
pass, and one of those ways must be a way |else, yet, until quite recently, no one seemed 


which might not suit all technical teaching, 


to think of using wood and wood only for 


and therefore he would venture to question the | sinks. There was no possible de ubt but that it 


arrangement which they saw before them in 
several respects, although he did so with bated 


was the best material. 


Another matter which 
Professor Armstrong mentioned was that of 


breath, as one of the plans, he believed, had | blackboards, and there, again, there was no 
once passed through his hands. The question | doubt he was right in saying that the ordinary 


of ventilating was again one for deep attention. 


They would probably remember the unfortu- | classroom for teaching purposes. 


small blackboard was practically useless in any 


In a large 


nate accident which happened at Cambridge | school with which he had something to do he 


a year or two ago, where a professor was 
doing an ment and was killed. It was 
Suggested that the accident occurred from the 
fact that the fume closets had a little gas jet 
in the outlet, and the fumes from the experi- 
ment he was doing ignited and blew the 
whole front of the fume closet into his face. 


had the whole of one end of the room covered 
with cement with a very fine face, and had it 
blacked, so that the whole end of the room 
could be used as a blackboard, and that 
answered very admirably. There was one 
other question, viz, that of warming class- 
rooms and schools. There could be no pos- 





That suggested at once that the yse of gas 


sible doubt that radiators were a great mistake, 


and the only possible course to warm the class- 
rooms or school was to have the underground 
passages with gratings over them. The ques- 
tion of ventilation had, of course, been enor- 
mously affected by the use of fans driven by 
electric motors, and the question of alternating 
currents would not come in, he imagined, 
where a school had its own installation. It 
was only where companies supplied alternating 
currents that the difficulty occurred, and even 
then there was no great difficulty in trans- 
forming the alternating currents into con- 
tinuous currents. 

_Mr. J. J. Stevenson said perhaps he might 
give a littie experience he had had of building 
laboratories. It was a good many years ago 
now since he was appointed to build Professor 
Living’s laboratory at Cambridge, and his 
experience with him and in other cases would 
be to recommend any architect who had such 
work to do not to go to it with any precon- 
ceived notions. Professor Living had been a 
long time waiting for his laboratory, and he 
had accumulated a mass of data as to what he 
wanted. He showed him a plan and rough 
elevation, and amongst other things he wanted 
a factory chimney roo ft. high. He (Mr. Steven- 
son) asked if he minded the chimney being 
square, and he did not. At first he thought of 
making it like a tower, but afterwards thought 
it would be best to make it a good honest 
chimney somewhat ornamental. Professor 
Living also wanted the door at one side, but 
when asked if he minded having it in 
the centre, he had no objection. He con- 
sidered his function was to carry out what 
Professor Living wanted, and put it in 
proper architectural form. They had little 
difference as to what should be done. 
Professor Living wanted the great squares 
in the windows to be filled in with sheets of 
plate glass, but the design had been for small 
panes, more like an ordinary workshop. They 
went into the matter, but it did not seem worth 
while to take out the panes. With regard to 
the ventilators in the chimney, he did not know 
how farit worked. Professor Living found no 
fault with it, but he had no doubt that a new 
professor coming would wish to make a great 
many changes and improvements. They hada 
pretty elaborate system which worked very well, 
which carried the ventilation along the ceilings 
of the room to the great chimney. Professor 
Living insisted as far as possible in getting big 
rooms with windows opening on two sides, so 
that they cuould have a draught across the 
room. With regard to the use of wood for 
troughs, in the Morphological laboratory 
at Oxford, where small dissections were 
made, Professor Ray Lankester suggested, 
and there had been carried out, a continuous 
trough in front of the benches, with slight 
slopes, which were intended to carry and 
clear out the remnants from dissections. He 
believed that system had worked very well. He 
would like to make a remark with reference to 
the observation Professor Armstrong made to 
the effect that it was extremely unlikely that 
women would have anything to do with what 
was called jobbing work. He knew a young 
lady who was with Miss Dove at High Wyck- 
ham, where the girls were taught all sorts of 
useful handiwork, and they did not need to go 
outside the school to get a window mended or 
anything of that kind, and many of the girls 
who passed through the school were most 
useful in doing little jobs of that kind. 

Miss Walter remarked that she had brought 
the architect’s plan of the new buildings of 
the Colston Girls’ School, Cheltenham, which 
had been passed by the Board of Education. 
There were two large laboratories—one de- 
signed for physical work and the other for 
chemical work—and they were both identically 
the same in construction. There were four long 
tenches 14 ft. long with a gangway between 
them of 4 ft, and a demonstration bench at 
the end. The room was 32 ft. by 26 ft, and 
was to accommodate about twenty girls, which 
was the largest number of girls, she held as 
teacher, would be able to see properly and 
who would at the same time be able to see the 
teacher. In this room there was a set of 
benches, and the balances were put along the 
benches and covered in. There was a small 
extra room, which was partly to be used for a 
preparation-room, and also was to be fitted 
with a carpenter’s bench and soon. In the 
old days students who did scientific work were 
not younger usually than sixteen, but nowa- 
days they were taken at twelve, and sometimes 
younger, and these young students required 
to be well looked after. In that room she 
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had spoken of, the girls worked only from 
one side of the bench, and that was also 
carried out in the girls’ school at Hertford ; 
and in the plan she had, every girl would 
face one way, and that over the diffi- 
culty and danger of sq ng things into 
another's face. Really the point about 
the laboratory was that the benches were only 
half as wide as usual and only faced one way. 
The Chairman said he felt he ny vor a8 
for himself personally that when essor 
Armstrong undcrtook to read a paper on the 
subject he did not know he was going to 
make the schools at Horsham the principal 
illustration of the lecture. With regard to the 
laboratories, it was quite true that they were 
not built to suit Dr. Armstrong’s arrange- 
ments in the first instance, because there was 
at that time a science teacher there who had dif- 
ferent views. When the building was nearly up 
to the first floor, very fortunately the Royal 
Society appointed Dr. Armstrong as one of 
the governing body of the Hospital, and they 
then altered the internal arrangements of the 
buildings completely, to meet the views of 
Dr. Armstrong, and he was quite sure that 
the Hospital owed a very deep debt of grati- 
tude to him for what he did in modelling 
those rooms. Of course in a case of that sort 
the architect really had but a small work to do. 
The architects were responsible for the position 
of the science school, and gave it an importance 
in the general block which, as Dr. Arm- 
strong had said, had not generally been given, 
for, as a rule, a scienceschool was stowed away 
in the least noticeable part of the building. But 
after that was done the work almost entirely 
fell intothe hands of Dr. Armstrong, All the 
fittings shown there were, of course, carried 
out entirely from Dr. Armstrong’s instructions, 
and the architects merely acted as draughts- 
men to carry them out. The great change 
which was made was that the class-room and 
lecture-room previously provided were swept 
away, and the large laboratories took their 
place. As a matter of fact, in this particular 
school there was no lecture-room. It was all 
class-rooms and workshops. With regard 
to the fittings, and especially the sinks, he hap- 
pened to have had a good many fittings to do 
under different professors at other places, and 
he had been much impressed with the 
enormous use that was made of tar. The great 
thing in these science fittings seemed to be tar. 
They liked to tar the sinks inside and out, and 
the drains also. There were cases where they 
tried to make the joints of drain pipes a 
mixture of tar and sand, and it seemed to be 
less affected by acids thrown down them, and it 
was extremely simple and inexpensive, and the 
plumber had nothing to do with it. With re- 
gard to the heating of these laboratories, he 
did not agree with Mr. Slater that pipes under 
the floor were best. He thought they should 
be brought above the floor, and he was inclined 
to think that a system of warm air admitted 
under slight pressure was the best means of 
heating, because it disposed of the difficulty of 
hot and cold iron, which, in science laboritories 
especially, was a great difficulty. Therefore, 
they were obliged to have copper, which be- 
came expensive. At Horsham, where the 
buildings were of an extended character, and 
so scattered, it would have been impossible 
for them to have successfully adopted the 
plenum system. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Professor Armstrong, in reply, said that 
it was to him a peculiar pleasure that Sir 
William Abney had spoken on the matter 
because one knew what extraordinary ser- 
vices Sir William had rendered to the cause 
of practical work in the country. If he 
criticised the regulations of the Board of 
Education at all it was with the object of 
leading to some — being put on the 
enthusiasm of some of those who had to look 
after those fittings. Although, as the rules 
were interpreted by Sir W. Abney, there 
seemed nothing to object to, yet there was no 
doubt they had led to great expense. With 
regard to the balance-room they were to!d it 
should be so placed that the fumes could nst 
enter it, but he would point out that however 
valuable the balance was the health of young 
people was as valuable, and he would not put 
young people into a place where the balance 
could not be put. The fume closets in the 
windows worked admirably in many places 
but it was not required for the ordinary school 
work. Ags for sinks being required in colleges 
more than in schools, it was a question of 


drawings submitted for the year’s prizes and 
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fashion, and many of those points were 
entirely a question of fashion. He thought 
that if they had to have sinks at all they 
should be at the ends of the benches, and if 
any one wanted to see how simple and at 
what slight cost ordinary rooms could be 
adapted for this class of work, he would advise 
them to go the Central Foundation Girls’ 
School at Spital-square. 

The Chairman announced that the students’ 
drawings would be on view in the Alpine Club- 
room up to the 31st of the month, and it was 
open to any members to and see them. 
The next meeting would be on February 2, 
when he would deliver his annual address to 
the students, and there would be a presentation 
of prizes. At that meeting also Mr. Millard 
would deliver a criticism of the designs and 


studentships, 
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SZllustrations. 


signed to meet the requirements of 
the London premises of the Birming- 
ether 


harmonise with and lead up to the beautiful 
spire of St. Bride’s Church, at the end of the 
court, and at the same time to preserve the 
character of the better elements of the archi- 
tecture of Fleet-street. For the same reason 
the materials are Portland stone in the upper 
part of the building and the lower story of 
granite. 

The staircase is arranged in the centre of 
the block, and is lit both from St. Bride’s- 
avenue and from an internal area which 
divides the building in the centre. There are 
well-lighted and convenient offices entering 
ee on 4 Sees. on one ss 

area, together w suitable lavatories ; 
and on the upper floor special accommodation 
is arranged for the telegraphic work of the 


Poor. J. Belcher, A.R.A., is the architect. The 
drawing was exhibited at last year’s Royal 
Academy. 


HOUGHTON HALL, NORFOLK. 


THE measured drawings of this rather cele- 
brated house were moet Mr. Stanley Towse 
in competition for the Institute’s prize for mea- 
sured drawings last year. 

The house was by Campbell for 
Sir Robert Walpole, in the early part of the 
eighteenth memes but is said to have been 
carried out by Ripley, who appears to have 
played some tricks with the design, in regard 
to which, however, we have only rather vague 
information. 
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example of the restrained and dignified style 

of mansion architecture characteristic of its 

period. The plan shows the rather favourite 

arrangement at the time of placing the ser- 
to 


b and offices in subsidiary wings 
we ee the main block by quadrant 


colonnades. In modern life this separation of 
the servants so far from the main residence 
would be 


considered inconvenient; but its 

effect is so admirable that it is 
perhaps worth consideration whether it has not, 
even in a practical sense, some compensating 
advantages. 


ADDITION TO “HOPEDENE,” SURREY. 


Tuis represents an addition made to a house 
in Surrey, where the limitations of site for the 
new wing necessitated the formation of a drive 
through to the stables. The connecting up to 
the old house at this point involved the removal 
of the old sanitary arrangements, all which had 


endeavour of the architect, Mr. 
ercy N. Ginham, was to carry out the work 
in the spirit of the old building, but at the 
same time to keep the wing “ quiet,” so as not 
to obtrude itself on the main building. 
The new work was built with local bricks 
and tiles, by the local builders, Messrs. W. & 
G, King. 


SOUP KITCHEN FOR THE 
POOR. 


In this week’s number we illustrate the soup 
kitchen for the Jewish poor recently opened by 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs. As this is a 
building with special requirements, which 
is said to answer its purpose exceedingly well, 
its plan and arrangement may be of practical 
interest. 

The building occupies a site having a front- 
age to Butler-street, Spitalfields, of about 68 ft., 
and a depth of about 54 ft. After the site had 
been bought the committee instructed their 
architect, Mr. Lewis Solomon, to prepare plans, 
keeping the whole of the ground floor for the 
purpose of the soup kitchen, and making use 
of the basement upper floors for the pur- 
pose of bringing in income, as the land was 
already theirs and there would only be the 
extra cost of the builders’ work to pay. 

The soup kitchen itself occupies the back or 
north portion of the whole of the ground floor, 
and in it are a 12 h.-p. vertical boiler supplying 
steam for cooking and nine coppers, each 
capable of cooking about sixty gallons of soup. 
In the kitchen, also, is a bread rack to take a 
ton and a half of bread—the consumption for 
one night—and bins to hold a large quantity of 
peas and other cereals. The applicants for 
soup enter at the east end of the building 
through the waiting-room, which contains a 
maze or barrier capable of enclosing about a 
hundred people, so as to obviate any struggle 
for priority of admission. They pass in front 
of a counter behind which the lady visitors 
serve out bread and the cooks serve out soup, 
and they go out at the west end through a 
corridor leading into the street. The walls of 
the kitchen, waiting-room, and corridors are 
covered with opalite glazed tiles, so that the 
premises are always clean and can easily be 
brushed down and washed. At the west end 
of the kitchen is a meat-chopping room with 
sinks and marble table-top for the cook’s use, 
also more vegetable bins, and below there are 
store and coke cellars, Every applicant before 
receiving any bread and soup must produce a 
voucher which can be obtained only after 
inquiry, and the inquiry is made by the com- 
mittee in the committee-room, where each 
applicant enters by the north-east door through 
the centre lobby and leaves by the north-west 
door through the exit lobby ; this system of 
entrance and exit by separate passage being 
adopted fo save ugly rushes. 

A separate entrance in the street, (further 
west than the people’s exit, is the entrance 
to the upper portion of the building, now used 
as a girls’ club by Jewish working girls, who 

ve a large dancing or recreation room 44 ft. 
by 26 ft. wide, also cookery classroom, other 
Classrooms, and reading-room. The basement 
forms a large store, having an area of about 
2,250 ft, which can be used as storage or 
workshop, as there is a fireproof ceiling over 
7.7.2 separate lift entrance from the street. 
be the extreme west of the building a small 
oon has been built, as the area of ground 
' ght was rather larger than was required 
or the soup kitchen purpose. 

The work has been carried out by Mr. 








JEWISH 


Roberts, of Canontury, who has also laid on 
all over the building electric wiring for the 
light, which is supplied by the Borough of 
Stepney. Gas-brackets are fixed at all crucial 
places to prevent a panic should electricity fail 
at any time. The boilers and coppers have 
been supplied by Messrs. Benham, of Wigmore- 
street. The front elevation is of red Ibstock 
brick, with Edwards’ Ruabon terra - cotta 
dressings, The interior of the premises is of 
a very simple character, so as to save expen- 
diture as far as possible. 

The total cost of land and buildings works 
out at about 10,000/. 


ee 
DRAWINGS SENT WITHOUT NAMES. 


WE must make again a strong protest 
against the careless and unbusinesslike 
practice of many architects in sending us 
drawings for acceptance without the author's 
name attached to them, and sometimes with- 
out even a title to identify them. 

Some architects seem to think that the fact 
that they have written to the editor proposing to 
send certain drawings, is sufficient to enable 
him to identify those drawings if they are sent 
weeks or months after, without a letter and with- 
out a name or address on them. This careless- 
ness not only causes us a great deal of unne- 
cessary trouble, but in one or two cases has 
nearly led to serious mistakes. Every drawing 
sent to us should have the architect’s name 
and address on the back or margin. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting of this Association was held on the 14th 
inst., Mr. S. W. Kershaw in the chair. The 
Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley read an exceedingly 
interesting paper upon “A Group of Norman 
Fonts in North West Norfolk,” which was 
capitally illustrated by nearly 100 lantern slides 
from photographs taken by Mr. E. M. Beloe, of 
King’s Lynn, and lent by him. The north-west 
corner of Norfolk is remarkably rich in 
Norman fonts and, with one exception, they 
are all to be found in a very restricted area, 
viz., that portion of the county which lies 
between the Wash on the west and a line 
drawn from Lynn to Wells on the east, and 
are to be seen in the following churches, viz., 
St. Mary, Hunstanton; St. Michael, Ingoldis- 
thorpe ; St. Lawrence, Castle Rising ; St. Mary, 
South Wootten ; S.S. Peter and Paul, Shern- 
borne ; St. Mary, Boythorpe ; St. Mary, Great 
Snoring ; All Saints, Toftrees; All Saints, 
Sculthorpe; St. Martin, Fincham; and St. 
Mary, Burnham Deepdale. Fincham is 
the only one outside the area named, 
and is considerably to the south of 
Lynn between Downham and Swaffham, 
but is still within North West Norfolk. 
Fortunately these fonts are in good condition, 
the only one that has been mutilated being 
that at Ingoldisthorpe, which has had the 
corners hacked off in order to make it 
octagonal. This was probably done in the 
fourteenth century, when the rage for octa- 
gonal fonts was at its height, and the people, 
wishing to be in the fashion, were too poor 
to have a “ modern” font made. The remains 
of the original Norman carving may be seen 
on each alternate face. These fonts vary 
considerably in size, height, depth of bowl, 
and other particulars. They fall naturally into 
two sub-groups :—-(1) those ornamented with 
patterns of various kinds, all having a strong 
family likeness, such as the cable pattern, 
bead and scroll work, lozenges, circles or 
squares with interlacing lines, &c. ; and (2) those 
bearing figure sculpture, of animals or of men, 
or of both in combination. The font at Burn- 
ham Deepdale is remarkable from its carved 
illustrations, in which it would appear to be 
unique, inasmuch as they are not representative 
of scriptural subjects, but are taken from the 
agricultural and domestic life of our Saxon 
forefathers. They bear a strong resemblance 
to those which represent the months of the 
year in the Anglo-Saxon calendar contained in 
the Cotton M.S. (Julius A. 6.) and others, but, 
at the same time, there are marked differences. 
Some of these fonts have been described as 
purely Saxon, but though some may have been 
wrought by Saxon artificers—and the rude- 
ness of the figures on the Fincham and Burn- 








ham Deepdale fonts would point to this being 


gi 


so in their case—yet, as regards the period of 
their execution, they must be considered to be 
post-Norman. For many years after the Con- 
quest work of this kind must, doubtless, have 
been performed by Saxon masons and carvers, 
but a careful comparison of the ornamentation 
of these two fonts with that of others known 
to be of Norman date shows the influence of 
Byzantine art upon them, and they may be 
properly classified under the designation 
Norman and not Transitional. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, the Chairman, Mr. 
Goddard, Mr. Gould, Mr. Atkinson, the Presi- 
dent of the Viking Club, Mr. Johnson of the 
Viking Club, and Mr. C. J. Williams took 
part. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—The bi-weekly meeting of this 
Society was held on Thursday, the 15th inst., 
the President, Mr. Butler Wilson, in the chair. 
At the conclusion of the usual business, a paper 
entitled “‘Rome—Ancient and Modern,” was 
read by Mr. Arthur Marshall, President of the 
Nottingham Society. The lecturer remarked 
that although there was ample evidence of 
regal Rome possessing structures of some mag- 
nificence, it was left to Imperial Rome to 
furnish the city with its most striking monu- 
ments. The best preserved of these was un- 
doubtedly the Arch of Constantine, the 
sculptures of which had previously adorned 
other edifices. The Pantheon, the Catacombs, 
the Colosseum, amongst others, were also fully 
described with the assistance of lantern slides, 
most of them excellently coloured by Mr. 
Marshall’s own hand. A vote of thanks to 
the lecturer was moved by Mr. H. S. Chorley, 
Hon. Secretary, who dwelt upon the fact that 
a great portion of Rome, as we see it to-day, 
was built from the materials of other and more 
ancient structures, which had long since dis- 
appeared. Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, in second- 
ing the vote, referred to the welcome decision 
of the Italian Minister of Instruction to place 
marble records upon the site of vanished struc- 
tures, thus enabling all to see the positions 
once occupied by Rome’s quondam monuments. 
In conveying the Society's thanks to the lec- 
turer, Mr. Butler Wilson remarked that the 
oftener one visited Rome, the deeper was the 
impression left. It was quite possible to leave 
Rome, after first acquaintance, depressed and 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of its archi- 
tectural wealth. Only by repeated visits could 
Rome be satisfactorily grasped and realised 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The Associate Section of this Association 
held their third ordinary meeting of the 
session on Wednesday, 14th inst. at 117, 
George-street, Mr. J. Douglas Trail in the 
chair. Mr. Ramsay Traquais read a paper on 
“ Scottish Domestic Detail.” In the course of 
this paper Mr. Traquais dwelt upon the im- 
portance of detail to domestic work, and 
pointed out the necessity for simplicity. He 
also touched upon the method of study for old 
work, and the application of such study in our 
design. The paper was illustrated by an ex- 
cellent series of photographs specially taken 
for this lecture, and in showing these the 
lecturer pointed out the entire absence of any 
fuss or unnecessary detail, and showed that 
there was no striving after “effect.” Attention 
was drawn to the manner in which accidental 
features were taking advantage of in the old 
work. 

THe ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND.—This society is holding a series of 
demonstrations during the current session. It 
is intended that members shall meet at the 
premises of some of the leading Dublin firms 
connected with the building trades, where 
opportunities will be afforded them of seeing 
work in operation and of learning to dis- 
criminate between good and bad materials 
and workmanship. Special attention is to 
be devoted to the utility of Irish materials. 
As an incentive to earnest work, prizes have 
been offered to the members. Amongst 
the firms co-operating are Messrs. Campbell 
& Co, T. & C. Martin, Edmund Sharp, 
|. & C, M‘Gloughlin, Tonge & Taggart, Rome 
& Co. William Baird, Egan & Tatlow, 
and Keatinge & Sons. The first of the series 
of demonstrations was held at the premises of 
Messrs. John M‘Ferran & Co., Beresford: place. 
Mr. R. M'Ferran having explained the various 
qualities of drain pipes, showed a double- 
socketed pipe, which has the advantages of 
rapidity in laying, true alignment, and resist- 








ance to subsequent depression. Various 
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sam of English, Irish, and Scotch bricks 
om to the notice of the members, the 
durability, quality, and facilities of manufacture 
er em, rem hg The weather- 
resisting qualities of Irish, Welsh, American, 
and French slates were com some 
excellent examples of the Killaloe slate being 
ly noticeable. Thedemonstration con- 

claded with a series of tests on Irish Portland 
cement by a representative of the firm. Many 
methods of distinguishing good from bad 
materials were explained. Mr. M‘'Ferran was 
assisted by a representative of the Bourtreehill 
Coal Co—The eighth general meeting of 
the session was held in the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Dublin, Mr. C. J. McCarthy (City Archi- 
tect) presided. A lecture was delivered by Mr. 
A. E, Child—who has recently been appointed 
teacher in the School of Art, Kildare-street—on 
“Stained Glass Work.” The lecturer dealt 
with his subject from the point of view of a 
craftsman thoroughly imbued with that school 
of thought which, avoiding mere copyism of 

ast accomplishments in art, seeks inspiration 
cad the best elements of such, and goes to 
nature’s boundless garden for the rest. 
pictures thrown on the screen included a num- 
ber of windows recently put up in Gloucester 
Cathedral, illustrating the best principles which 
should influence stained glass work. The lec- 
turer explained in detail the method of painting 
glass, and advocated the doing of the whole 
window together, rather than in separate bits 
—as often in commercial work. He showed 
that the use of enamel asa colouring medium was 
bad because of the difference between contrac- 
tion and expansion between the glass base and 
the superimposed enamel. The pigment should 
fuse at a slightly lower temperature than the 
glass, so as to become part of it during the 
burning. It is often necessary to subject 
the glass to two or three burnings before the 
right effect is gained. The usual course is to 
use tinted or white glasses, and by shadin 
them with a preparation of oxide of iron 
manganese to obtain the required effects and 
outlines. The lecturer indicated, on one picture, 
a form of Celtic decoration which is at present 
being taught to the students in the School of 
Art. He spoke very strongly against the 
popular way of cutting down the price allowed 
for stained glass below that at which it was pos- 
sible to get good work, and advocated the con- 
centrating the effort and expense on one part of 
the work (in preference to carrying out a large 
quantity of mediocre design and workmanship) 
and to leave everything else quite plain until 
- is — to complete all in harmony with 
the firs! 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, LOWESTOFT.— 
The plans sent in for the erection of the Free 
Library have been considered by the Town 
Council. Mr.J. T. Bottle, architect, of Yarmouth, 
was appointed assessor to advise the Building 
Committee. The assessor’s report on the plans 
sent in by the various competitors was read and 
considered. The Committee recommended 
that, as advised by the assessor, the design 
“ Harmony” be adopted, subject to the same 
being approved by Mr. Carnegie, and to a 
satisfactory tender being received for the erec- 
tion of the buildings for a sum not exceeding 
6,0001. The architect of the design “ Har- 
mony” was found to be Mr. George William 
Leighton, of Ipswich. Eight other sets of 
drawings were submitted, by the following 
architects :—Messrs. R. S. Cockrill, Lowestoft ; 
J. W. Roberts, Lowestoft; F. W. Richards, 
Lowestoft ; H. J. Green, Norwich (three sets) ; 
Geo, Barnes & Son, London and Lowestoft 
(placed second) ; and Herbert Bignold. 


rns 


THE BUILDER'S FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


_THE ninth annual dinner of the Builder’s 
Foremen’s Association was held on Saturday 
last at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. C. Hill 
Chairman of the Fletton Brick Company, 
presided over a large gathering numbering 
closé upon 209, which included Messrs. ‘ke 
Clark (Mr. Carmichael), H. T. Ashby (Ashby 
Bros }, Gardiner (Hicks, Gardiner & Co.) 
Sheffield (Sheffield Bros), B. G. Thompson 
(Trotlope & Son), H. Hibberd (Hibberd Bros.) 
J. Campbell Cree ; B. Carter (Stephens & 
Carter), W. Salter (Salter & Co,), Sydne 
Butler, R. W. Stevenson (London Bric 
Company), Gathercole (Gathercole Bros.), 


The | himself. 


8 Green (past President of the Clerk of 
orks Association), and Mr. W. 
Secretary. 
Following the usual loyal toasts, the Chair- 
man gave “ Success to the Builder’s Foremen’s 
ion.” He said that in looking at the 
objects of the Association, he saw it was 
formed to promote the welfare of those having 
the control of the erection of buildings. He 
ventured to think — = a very oy object. 
It depended very largely upon ‘oreman 
hale a building was stable or whether it 
was not. They knew that the architect also 
provided a very useful individual, the clerk 
of works, who was sometimes more 
ornamental than useful. The objects of the 
Association were threefold. The monthly 
meetings were of an educational and social 
nature, and there was no doubt that such 
meetings were very helpful, more especially to 
the junior members of the profession. It must 
be a very great benefit to such men to meet 
and chat with those of greater experience in 


New designs in architecture came 
out, new methods of construction in buildings 
were constantly being evolved, and new build- 
ing materials were always being placed on the 
market, and if the builder’s foreman was to be 
at the top of the ladder he had constantly to 
be educating himself up to take advantage of 
all those things. But having obtained the 
necessary knowledge to become a builder's 
foreman his troubles by no means ceased. 
He had to please the architect and the clerk of 
works ; he had all the difficulties of the labour 
market to contend with, and, therefore, he had 
to be a man of great judgment and tact. 
Last, but not least, he had to please his em- 
ployer and make his job pay. Turning tolarger 
questions, he would like to refer for a moment 
to the question of education. The Government, 
in his opinion, had only given them an instal- 
ment of the reforms that were required. He 
would like to see education made an Imperial 
tax, and provision made for every young man 
getting a thorough technical training. We 
were now fighting for the markets of the 
world. For centuries we had had those 
markets in our hands, but we should have to 
fight for them in the future, and while the 
Government were providing higher education 
for the children, he would like to see in every 
town and village in the country a first-class 
Government school with a large technical 
institute attached to it. He would even go 
further, and desire to see practical workshops 
in connexion with the schools where boys 
might learn the practical rudiments of the 
trade they were going to get their living by. 
Reverting back to the Association, he said that 
the third object which struck him as being 
a most useful one was the self help and self 
protection which it afforded its members. In 
conclusion, the Chairman said he would like to 
see the Association better supported by the 
builders and contractors of the metropolis, and 
he would have pleasure in becoming an 
honorary life member with a donation of ten 
guineas. 

Mr. Geo. Thomson (President of the Asso- 
ciation), in responding to the toast, said it was 
extremely gratifying to him to see such a large 
gathering present to help and encourage those 
who had the welfare of the Association at 
heart. They had no hesitation in asking the 
builders to help them, for the Association 
placed no restriction upon its members in the 
fulfilment of their duties ; if anything, it was 
rather a help to employers. They would 
not be satisfied until they could raise a fund for 
the benefit of aged builder’s foremen and for 
os re left Lara them unprovided for. 

Mr. Sydney Butler, in giving the toast, “ The 
Building Trades,” remarked that if the build- 
ing trade was good so was the rest of trade, 
and if it was bad it was sure proof that the 
country was suffering from depression. There 
was no trade that was so absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the inhabitants, for it was 
of the greatest importance that the houses in 
which the people lived should be well and 
properly built, 

Mr. H. T. Ashby, in responding, said that as 
representing one of the employers of the 
building trade of London he considered that 
the welfare, the good name, and the profit- 
earning capacity of the building trade rested 
more with the foreman, than with those who 
were supposed to direct it. Personally he 
believed in combination for both masters and 


nstitute of Builders he was always glad to 


Cook, | meet the representatives of those who carried 


the building works of London. He 
not believe in employing rough methods, 
or in bullying men, and more than once when 

found a foreman using coarse language 
men under him, he had got rid of him, 
The most successful foremen were those who 
set out to enlist the sympathies and regard of 
those over whom they ruled. Referring to 
the educational work of the Association he 
said he trusted it would continue to develo;, 
and as time went on he hoped the council 
would be able to institute examinations of a 


Hea with the suggestion of the President 
that it would be a good thing to establish a 
fand for the relief of deca members, and if 
such a fund were started he would be only too 
pleased to give it assistance. 

Mr. B. T. Price proposed the toast of the 
Visitors, which was suitably acknowledged by 
Mr. S. White, and the health of the Chairman 
was afterwards drunk on the invitation of Mr. 
B. Carter. 


— 
_— 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess was held on 
Tuesday afternoon in the County Hall, Spring 
Gooner Sir J. McDougall, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 4,750/. for land 
and depots in Grove-vale, Bonar-road, Peck- 
ham-park-road, and Glengall-road; and 
23,000/. for erection of baths and washhouses ; 
Southwark Borough Council 14,250/. for exten- 
sion of Town Hall; St. Pancras Borough 
Council 20,000!. for electric lighting purposes ; 
Islington Guardians 4,000/, for alterations, &c., 
to workhouses; Stepney Borough Council 
to,oool. for street lighting and 3,545 for con- 
veniences; and sanction to loans, to West- 
minster City Council 1,689/. for depot buildings; 
Islington Borough Council 4,128/. for purchase 
of land for depot ; Westminster City Council 
5,473/. for street improvement; Hampstead 
Borough Council 3,644/. for street lighting ; 
Lambeth Borough Council 906/. for paving 
works. 

Hainault Forest-—The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee brought up the following 
report :-— 

“We have received and carefully considered a 
memorial from the Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society, the Kyrle Society, the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, and the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, asking the aid of the Council in securing 
803 acres of land at Chigwell-row for the purpose of 
a public open space. The land is without the 
county of London, and is on the highest part of the 
ridge which separates the valley of the river Roding 
from the valley of the Thames, _It is, in its highest 
parts, 300 ft.) above the Thames, and occupies 4 
position commandin a eae aaheee & nt 
rounding country. 8 
rine samp oo an from ‘the Bank a gprs _ 
is uenthy within an stance of the 
pyaar y wre of London. gp hema eo the last 
remaining unenclosed portion of the historic Forest 
of Hainault, formerly part of the ancient Royal 
Forest of Waltham or Essex, the other part of 
which is now known as Epping Forest. The property 
is in four ownerships, and the memorialists inform 
us that negotiations with all of them are in an 
advanced ... Itis proposed to acquire 803 
panenegee girone garth a mile from Grange Hill 
station on the new branch of the Great Eastern 
Railway, for a sum of 21,8301, or as stated in the 
psa il 22,0001. in round and towards 





this the Council is asked to su be 10,000/,, that 
being the amount necessary to the pur- 
chase-money, it being u that when 


a the land shall Benner tee ch 

it in perpetuity as a public open space. 
vee eo caphda iooal authorities to contribute, Parlia- 
mentary authority will be required, and in order 
that such authority should be obtained at the ear- 
liest moment, Mr. E. North wg og oe has — 
conducting the negotiations so far, ven noti 
of the Bil, and the Council . asked to 
take charge of the Bill. We recommend that the 
estimate of 10,000/. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee be approved, and that the Council do agree 
to contribute that sum towards the purchase of 
about 803 acres of land at Chigwell-row, shown on 
the plan submitted with this report, conditionally 
upon the remainder of the purchase money being 
provided by county and other authorities and by 
private ptions, and upon the land being 
vested in the Council to be maintained by it a8 4 
public open space.” 








men, and when he was President of the 


A petition was presented from ratepayers of 
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‘ord, expressing the hope that the Council 
iif not Hainault Forest, as Ilford 


w 

would have to pay 4,000/. towards such pur- 
chase. The petition was referred to the Parks 
Committee. 


Mr. Sankey moved as an amendment that 
2 ation “a” be referred back. It 
was nota matter of providing open spaces for 
the County of London, but it was taking away 
a very large tract of potential building land 
outside London altogether, being 134 miles 
distant from the County Hall. The City Cor- 

had not seen their way to buy the 

land. He did not wish to negative the pro- 

altogether, but to refer the question 

to see whether it was not possible to buy 

one strip of land only, which was more or less 

jn its natural state, as the greater part of the 

land was destitute of any beauty whatever, 

being simply agricultural land. He was afraid 

that if the Council showed itself too willing to 

purchase these open spaces it would curb the 
liberality of private persons in that direction, 

Mr. Cousins, in seconding the amendment, 
said the recommendation raised a question of 
principle, viz., whether they should spend the 

of ers for open spaces outside 
the county. The question was one entirely for 
the ratepayers of Essex. 

After discussion there voted fori the amend- 
ment 17; against 87, The Committee's re- 
commendation was then agreed to. 

Greenwich Tunnel: Proposed Subway. — It 
was agreed that a contribution of one-third of 
the net cost of the construction of a subway 

to be undertaken by the Great 

Eastern Railway Company between their 

North Greenwich station and the Poplar en- 

trance to Greenwich tunnel, be made by the 

Council, such contribution not to exceed the 

sum of 350. 

Tramways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and it was agreed :— 


“(a) That the estimate of 25,000/., submitted by 
the Finance Committee, be approved ; and that the 
expenditure on capital account of that sum be 
authorised the purchase of the horses, rolling 
stock, &c., of the South London Tramways Co. in 
pursuance sooner for the purchase of the 
company’s ng entered into under the reso- 
lution of the Council cf July 15, 1902. 

(6) That the estimate of 5,000/., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved; and that the 
expenditure on maintenance account of that sum be 
authorised for the hase of the consumable 
stores, &c., of the South London Tramways Co., in 
pursuance of the ment for the purchase of the 
company’s un ing entered into under the 
resolution of the Council of July 15, 1902.” 


Foreign Rails,—The same Committee stated 
that the tender of Messrs, P. & W. Maclellan, 
Ltd, Glasgow, had been accepted at 
33,8761. 198. 8d. for the supply of rails, &c., for 
the reconstruction, for electrical traction, of 
the New Cross and Greenwich, &c., section 
and small sections in the Borough.” Messrs. 
Maclellan propose to obtain the bolts and nuts 
from Messrs. Ibbotson & Bros., of Sheffield, 
while the rails, &c., will be obtained from the 
Société Anonyme des Acieries d'Angleur, 
Belgium, who are the sub-contractors under 
the present contract. 

Mr. Steadman moved that the paragraph be 
not received, and said he would continue to 
Protest against the contracts being executed 
abroad, Why should the working man in this 
Country be penalised because of the royalty 
system in another country? It was a disgrace 
to a civilised country to see the unemployed 
working classes pouring in their thousands 
pear gop and marching through the 

» a ithis great Municipality, which 
boasted of its Labour policy, was prepared to 
send its orders to Belgium, and thereby inten- 
sify the distress already existing in this 
country. Between one thing and another it 
seemed to him that the British workman would 
soon have no employment at all in England. 

Mr. Cousins seconded the amendment. He 
pointed out that the Council was very strict in 
ts conditions with regard to an English manu- 
facturer, and this must affect the price of the 
manufactured article, 

Mr. Bena (Chairman of the Committee) 
Said he was sorry to say that, with regard to 
qeaiity and regularity, they had not had satis- 
ee from English manufacturers, while 
hey had had satis: from Belgium. As a 
matter of fact, 85 per cent. of the materials 
aured for the tramways were made at home, 

Ut, for the sake of the commercial success of 

tramway undertaking, the Committee 


* See our “ Tender” columns for list of tenders. 








would not be diverted from the policy the 
had carried out unless they got ftesls Yantras 
tions from the Council. 


After further discussion the amendment was 
rejected. 


fhe Council adjourned soon after 7 O'clock. 





—_ 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 


The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :-— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fultam.t—A mission hall, on the western side of 
Wandsworth Bridge-road, at the corner of Hugon- 
road, Fulham (Messrs. Z. King & Son for Messrs, 
S. & R. W. Black).—Consent, 

Poplar.—Retention of a projecting booby-hutch, 
on the fourth floor level, at Concordia Wharf, Cold 
Harbour, Blackwall (Mr. J. M. Knight for the 
Australian Meat Co.).—Consent. 

Fulham.—Retention of a one-story shop adjoin- 
ing, to the eastward, the Cannon Brewery, Lillie- 
road, Fulham (Mr. A. Roberts for Messrs. J. Lovi- 
bond & Sons, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington, South—A one-story shop upon the 
forecourt of No. 170, Barnsbury-road, Islington 
(Mr. R Pointer for Mr. H. Ward).—Consent. 

Cily.—That the application of Mr, A. E. Prid- 
more for an extension of the period within which 
the erection of an iron and concrete gangway across 
Falcon-avenue, to connect, at the first floor level, a 
block of warehouses known as Nos, 9, 10, and 11, 
Falcon-street, with No. 6, Falcon-avenue, City, was 
required to be completed, be granted.—Consent. 

Clapham,—Stone and iron balconies in front of 
three houses on the north side of Thurleigh-road, 
Clapham, eastward of Gayville-road (Mr. H. Branch 
for Messrs. J. Nicks & Co.).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.—That the application of Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton for Mr. J. W. Gandar-Dower, for 
an extension of the periods within which the erec- 
tion of warehouse buildings on the site of Nos. 36, 
38, and 39, Boleyn-road, Kingsland, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Wood and glass enclosures to a 
projecting stone portico at the entrance to No. 11, 
Langland-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. W. Willett for 
Mr. F. M. Woollan).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Wood and slate pents over the en- 
trances to six houses on the north side of Codrington 
Hill, Lewisham (Mr. E. Taylor).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Retention of a lantern light 
erected on the roof of the scullery in the area on 
the north side of No. 12, Montagu-street, St. Mary- 
lebone, abutting upon Upper George-street (Messrs, 
Hudson & Hunt for Messrs. W. Phillips & Son).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A projecting iron sign in front 
of Nos. 192 and 194, Oxford-street, St. Marylebone 
(Mr. W. Graves for Messrs. Slaters, Ltd.).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, North—The retention of two sheds 
and a stack of scaffold poles on a site on the west 
side of Highgate-road, St. Pancras, in front of the 
Grove (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. A. W. 
Armstrong).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—An iron and glass shelter in front of the 
porch at No. 13, Fernshaw-road, Chelsea (Messrs. 
J. Weeks & Co., Ltd., for Colonel W. H. Roberts) — 
Consent. 

Strand.t—Retention of an iron and glass shelter, 
erected in front of the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society, Ltd.. 28, Haymarket, Westminster (Mr. A. 
G. Repton) —Refused. 

Lewtsham.—Two houses on the east side of 
Baring-road, Lee, southward of Heather-road (Mr. 
W. Barber for Mr. A. Durbin) —Refused. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass porch in front of 
No. 93, Canfield-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. D. 
Scott for Mr. A. J. Benjamin).—Refused. 

Islington, East.—A one-story addition upon part 
of the forecourt of No. 112, Drayton Park, Islington 
(Messrs. Young & Hall for the Express Dairy Co., 
Ltd.) —Refused. 

Kensington, South.—A motor-car stable and petrol 
store at 16, Addison-crescent, Kensington, to abut 
upon Addison-crescent and Holland-road (Messrs. 
Harrison & Son for Mr. H. Liddell).—Refused. 

Lambeth, North.—The rebuilding of Nos. 7, 9, and 
11, Lambeth-road, Lambeth, to abut upon China- 
walk (Mr. H, N. Smith for Mr. B. Blaiberg).— 

d. 
pg ow iron and glass shelter at the entrance 
to the grill-room at the Grand Hotel, Charing 
Cross, to overhang the footway in the Strand (Mr. 
W. Woodward for the Gordon Hotels, Limited).— 


oe: Width of Way. 

Southwark, West —An addition to Messrs. Thor- 
burn, Bain, & Co.’s premises on the east side of 
Broadwall, Southwark (Mr. E. R. Hewett for 
Messrs. Thorburn, Bain, & Co.).—Consent. 
Hackney, North.—An increase in the height of the 
back addition at the rear of No. 101, High-street, 








(Mr. T. Gregg for Messrs. Showler & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Westminster.—Two two - story on the 
north side of Dorset-street, Vauxhall Bridge-road, 
Westminster, to abut upon Dean’s-place (Messrs. 
Cluttons for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West t+—The covering of a yard at the 
rear of No. 30, St. George’s-road, Southwark, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the respective 
centres of the roadways of Princess-place and 
ar ty (Mr. W. W. Bull for Mr. J. J. Smith). 
— Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


_ Holborn.—A block of buildings on the south-east 
side of Shaftesbury-avenue, to abut also upon the 
eastern side of Vine-street, with projecting oriel 
windows, and a portion of the buildings at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way (Mr. R. J. Worley for the Shaftesbury-avenue 
Freehold Land Syndicate).—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—The erection on the site of Nos. 306 
and 308, Old Kent-road, and Nos. 2, 4, and 6, 
St. Thomas-road, Bermondsey, of a new Fire 
Brigade station with external walls at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of St. Thomas-road (Mr. O. Fleming for the Fire 
Brigade Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

Hackney, South+—A building upon the site of 
No, 155, Mare-street, Hackney, with the external 
walls of such building at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Helmsley-street (Mr. J. Hamilton for the directors 
of the National Provincial Bank of England).— 
Consent. 

Si. Pancras, West.—A porch on the east side ci 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Munster-square, St. 
Pancras, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Laxton-place (Mr. 
J. T. Micklethwaite for the vicar and church- 
wardens of the church).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—A one-story building upon a site ad- 
joining No, 11, Bury-street (Messrs. Pooley & 
Follett for the Metropolitan Horse Shoeing Com- 
pany, Limited),—Refused. 

Hampstead.—Residential flats on a site on the 
south side of West End-lane, and east side of Mill- 
lane, Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. 
A. Bretzfelder).— Refused. 

Islington, North.—Three houses, with shops, on 
the north-west side of Tollington Park, and four 
dwelling-houses on the south-west side of Pine- 
grove, Islington (Mr. H. Branch).—Refused. 

Rotherhithe—A porch ia front of No. 39, New 
Church-street, Bermondsey (Mr. E. Crosse tor the 
Rev. E. N, Coulthard).—Retused. 

St. Pancras, East.—Retention of a greenhouse on 
a site on the eastern side of Camden-road, St. 
Pancras, at the corner of King’s-road (Messrs. W. 
F. Meakin & Son for Messrs. Bourne & Underwood). 
—Refused. 

Strand —A timber-framed oriel window on the 
ground floor, a brick oriel window on the first and 
second floors, and a verandah on the third floor in 
front of No. 11, St. James’s-place, St. James, West- 
minster (Mr. J. W. Stonhold for Mr. H. M. Mathe- 
son ).— Refused. ; 

Woolwich.—The re-erection of No. 81, Wellington- 
street, Woolwich, abutting upon Upper Market- 
street (Mr. H. P. Monckton for Lieutenant R. L. A. 
Ogilby).— Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Dulwich.—Deviations from plans sanctioned by 
the Council for the erection of five houses (partly on 
the site of Grove-cottages), in a way leading out of 
Camberwell-grove, Camberwell, so far as relates to 
an alteration in the space to be provided at the rear 
of three of the houses (Mr. E. W. Mitchell).— 
Consent. : 

Kensington, South—A modification of the provi- 
sions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a block of residential flats on a site on 
the southern side of Brompton-road and eastern 
side of New-street, Kensington, with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Mr. C. W. Stephens for 
Messrs. Stuttaford & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Wandsworth.t+—Stables, with a forage loft and 
habitable rooms over, at Gothic Wharf, Brewhouse- 
lane, Putney (Mr. A. E. Chasemore tor Mr. T.S 
Jay).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.— That an order be issued to the 
Kinnaird Park Estate Co., Ltd, sanctioning the 
formation or laying out of a new street for carriage 
traffic, out of the north-east side of Bromley-road, 

isham.—Agreed. 
epee hat an order be issued to Mr. R. 
Stewart, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic to lead 
out of the west side of Torridon-road, Lewisham 
(Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P.).—Agreed. 

Hackney, South.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
H. Brodey, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying out of new streets for carriage traffic out of 
the south side of Ashenden-road, Hackney (for 





Stoke Newington, abutting upon Mason's-court ! 


Messrs. A. & A. Simpson).—Agreed. 
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Means of Escape from the Top of High Buildings. 
Holborn.—Means of escape in case of fire, pro- 
to be provided on the sixth story of a building 

be sch upon the site of Nos. 83, 85, and 87, 
Southampton-row, Holborn (the upper surface of 
the floor of which story will be above 6o ft. from 
the street level), for the persons dwelling or em- 
ployed therein (Mr. C. F. Doll for Mr. H. Walduck). 
— Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Means of escape in case of 
fire, proposed to be provided on the sixth story of 
Durward House, at the junction of Kensington- 
court and Thackeray-street, Kensington, for the 

ns dwelling or employed therein (Mr. D 
roea)<Conset: 





a nnn 





Deviation from Certified Plans. 
City,—Certain deviations from the plan certified 
by the District Surveyor, so far as relates to the 
re-erection of No. 37, Hutton-street, Ci 
Mr. H. A. Satchell for Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Ltd. 
Consent. 


Working-class Dwellings. 

Hampstead.—A dwelling-bouse, not abutting upon 
a street, on a site at the rear of Nos. 22-24, High- 
street, Hampstead, next Gayton-road (Mr. B. E. 
Atkinson, juo., for Mr. J. W. Fenn).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—That the Council do make no 
order upon the application of Mr. W. M. Dabbs for 
sanction to the erection of dwellings on land at the 
rear of houses on the south-west side of Windsor- 
road, Hackney-wick, Hackney.—Agreed. 

*,* The recommendations marked + are contrary to 
the views of the Local Authorities. 


—_ 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Green, Ltd., 
of 155, High-street, Lewisham, S.E., their cata- 
logue of bakers’ ovens. On the title-page they 
describe themselves as “architects, builders, 
and bakery engineers.” They might also have 
added “surveyors,” as on page II we find a 
list of their charges for measuring works and 
preparing quantities. The catalogue, as a 
whole, suffers from féfe montée. An illustra- 
tion of an ancient Pompeian bakery is followed 
by the statement—“ The only really satisfactory 
bakers’ ovens invented since the period of those 
in our illustration (which was about the date of 
the coming of our Saviour), that to our know- 
ledge have been sold in any such large 
quantity as to justify their general use by the 
baking trade, are Green’s Self-acting Hvgienic 
Smokeless and Continuous Hot-air Ovens.” 
The catalogue, which cannot fail to be of 
service to bakers in search of an oven, con- 
tains many reproductions from photographs of 
ovens which have been built by the firm, and 
also plans and sections and five typical plans 
of bakeries. Complete prices are given, to- 
gether with laudatory press-notices and testi- 
monials from bakers, 

Messrs. Fredk. Jones & Co., of Perrin-street, 
Kentish Town, N.W.,, send us a little pamphlet 
entitled, “Notes on Non-conductors of Heat.” 
It contains a description of silicate cotton, or 
slag-wool, and tables of experiments showing 
the comparative values of this and other 
materials used for covering boilers, steam- 
pipes, and heating-pipes, and for the insula- 
tion of refrigerating chambers. Particulars are 
also given of the particular forms in which 
silicate cotton is supplied—loose, or sandwiched 
between wire netting, or sewn on strips of 

canvas, or fixed to sheets of galvanised iron, 
&c. The catalogue is illustrated with repro- 
ductions from photographs, and contains a 
concise price-list. 

Messrs. Thomas Cropper & Co., of Chelsea, 
have sent us a Copy of their catalogue of sani- 
tary fittings. It is a large book of 200 pages 
well printed and fully illustrated. Among the 
contents are drain-traps and gullies, manhole 
channels, steps, and covers, automatic flushing 
tanks, drain-testing and clearing apparatus, 
sinks, water-closets, urinals, lavatories, baths, 
traps, and other fittings, lead and iron soil. 
pipes, hot-water tanks and cylinders, kitchen- 
range boilers, heating-apparatus boilers and 
radiators, inlet and outlet ventilators, pumps 
and fittings for speaking-tubes, electric bells, 
and gas. The catalogue is not lacking in variety, 

bat some of the subjects we have mentioned are 

dismissed in few pages ; by far the greater 
part of the book is devoted to sanitary work. 

We do not notice any important novelty, but 

many of the fittings are designed on correct 

lines, and the catalogue as a whole will prove 
useful to architects and builders. We need 
ony Say that many of the “ornamental” 
ttings — particularly the lavatories—are, in 
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artistic ; surely it would 
money on new less ornate designs for 
cast-iron standards and friezes. 
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Correspondence. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL SEWAGE 
PURIFICATION. 


sir,—I have read with considerable interest the 
coview in your paper on ie book “Natural and 
Artificial Sewage Treatment,” lately published and 
jointly written by Colonel Jones and myself. 

You observe that I seem to have a strong bias in 
favour of land treatment, and to have allowed this 
bias to influence my work in a manner which robs 
it of a good deal of its value. As I was not aware 
of this so-called bias—having quite recently 
recommended in one case em of con- 
tact beds followed by land treatment, so as to 
lighten the labour of the land, which was not avail- 
able in sufficient quantity I should feel much 

if you would kindly undertake to support 

statements by testimony from anything I have 

stated in the sixty-nine pages of my part of the 

a ee ~ na oi 
meantime, allow me assure 

of the book 

would 





your readers that my intention in wri 
was to _ material before them 
enable to form their own and 
you will not blame them if —like my- 
self, an impartial survey of all the of the 
case, are driven to the porareecrre gs Bef aoe 
treatment of sewage possesses grea 
any of the artificial or so-called bacterial or bio- 
logical methods, and that the methods 
lesser merits cannot be considered of equal valee (0 
the method possessing greater 
You also find fault with me for not having 
mentioned the cases of “rank failures” of sewage 
farms, But it ought to have been evident that my 
aim was to elucidate fundamental principles and not 
to deal to any extent with the way these principles 
ought to be applied in every-day life, as this is a 
very ave, he for itself. But granted that such 
failures have taken , what do they prove ? 
Surely not that the principle itself is wrong, but 
only that the particular application thereof is 
at fault. And in connexion with this, allow 
me to point out that in the majority of 
failures it has not been the particular quality of the 
land that was at fault, but the absence of practically 
any intelligent management. The Royal Commia- 
sion doubts “if any land is entirely useless” for 
sewage purification, and my experience leads me to 
think that even what may be termed inferior land 
will with careful management do a wonderful 
amount of good work. 

In support of my contentions I would ask you 
kindly to print the following comparative statement, 
which is in part taken from page 96 of the book, 
and which, I think, speaks for itself. 


Comparative Statement of the Merits of the Natural 
and Artificial Sewage Treaiment. 


Results to be obtained from .— 


B.—Arlificial Treatment, 

1. Removal of suspended 
matters. 

2. Removal of from 50 to 
75 per cent. of the dis- 
solved organic matters. 

3. Nil. Effivent bacteri- 
ally practically raw 
sewage. 

4. Nil. All manurial ele- 


A.—Natural Treatment. 


1. Removal of suspended 

matters. 

2. Removal of from 75 to 
95 per cent. of the dis- 
solved organic matters. 

3. Removal of pathogenic 
germs. 


4. Utilisation of large 
portion of manurial 
elements. . 

5. Great reduction of 5. No appreciable reduc- 
quantity of liquid. tion of quantity of 

liquid. 
Total: Five beneficial Total: Two beneficial 
results. results, 


H. ALFRED ROECHLING. 


*,* Mr. Roechling’s letter is interesting, and we 
regret that we have not space for a detailed reply 
or for the long quotations which he asks us to give 
in support of our view that he appears to be biassed 
in favour of land treatment. We are still of 
opinion that too much was made of the ts in 
favour of this method and against treat- 
ment, and that too little was said about the advan- 
tages of the latter and the disadvantages of the 
former. One quctation from the Preface, which 
is signed by Mr. Roechling as well as by Lieut.- 
Colonel Jones, will perhaps suffice to show his 
=, If it can be proved to them that 
Nature 


is not sure and true enough in 
its methods, the authors are epared to 
assist it with methods and means produced by the 


inventive brain of man ; but if such proof is not 
forthcoming, they adhere—in preference to groping 
in the dark—to Nature's own methods, knowin 
from experience that, when allowed full scope 

fair treatment, it is most sure in all its ways.” If 
this means anything at all, it means that the proof 





this catalogue as in so many others, far from 


required has not yet been given, and that Mr. 
| Roechling considers the search for artificial 





—_ 
pay to spend a little 


methods of sewage purification to be, even now 
At Mr. R fing’e io ; 
. Roec 8 we have printed his 
comparative statecsent of the merits of Eost and 
artificial sewage treatment, and this, we may say, 
is one of the passages we had in mind in attributing 
bias to the author. 
We cannot pause to discuss the percentages in 
2, but will merely say that they do not, 
in our opinion, correctly represent the facts. The 
question of ogenic is more important. 
The “man in the street,’ for whose benefit Mr. 
Roechling writes (p. 29), would certainly gather 
from paragraph 3 that land treatment destroys ali 
germs in sewage, and that they all 
survive artificial methods of purification. This is 
certainly not true. It is not proven that even good 
sewage-farms destroy all such germs, and many 
sownge-tarma cuttalaly 40 not ; on the other hand, 
numerous tests have shown that biological methods 
of —— a reduce the numbers of these 
germs ina g degree. 
The second a gs of the Royal Commission on 
Disposal was in Mr, Roechling’s hands 
before the publication of his book—he refers to it 
in a footnote on p. 35—but we think that a re- 
of pp. 26, 87, and 88 will lead him to 
agree with us that paragraph 3 is misleading. 
Paragraph 4 also affords room for discussion, but 
we have said enough to show that the comparative 
statement, which Mr. Roechling asked us to quote, 
betrays either bias or deficiency of information.— 
Eb. 


mere “ 





PROPOSED BRIDGE AT COWES. 


Sir,~— Noticing an advertisement in your journal 
asking for tenders for the above, I applied for the 
which I enclose. The proceeding is so 
extraordinary that I feel justified in protesting 
against it. 
The Council have an “ Engineer,” and I wish to 
know why he does not himself design the bridge in 
the usual professional —_ have quantities prepared, 
or prepare them , and then ask for tenders 
in the proper way. If he is not competent so to 
do, the Council should e y an engineer and pay 
him his Institute Co; mp, or advertise for 
competitive designs pure and simple, offering a 
premium. Instead of which this delightful Council 
expects a score of manufacturers to make designs, 
take out quantities, and prepare estimates, who 
then become co. ‘petitively both engineers and 
contractors. 
But, notwithstandiog the dual position, the unfor- 
tunate winner of the job is afterwards to be under 
the heel of the Council's Engineer in every respect. 
and tied down in such a manner that he could 
compel the contractor to carry out the work 
practically as he (the Engineer) may choose to 


dictate. 
So, see, first of all the Council suck the brains 
of a dozen firms, get hold of their ideas and plans, 


which are handed over to their Engineer, who, in a 
manner, whips the accepted contractor with his 
own cords, he being no longer respectable enough 
to be considered as the engineer of bis own design. 
The information thus obtained from the whole of 
the designers will educate the Engineer to this job, 
and he will get a more or less useful portfolio of 
to help the Council over the next bridge job. 
It is high time this sort of thing was put down ; 
and I for one will have nothing to do with any 
work so offered. 
If a Council or a private individual does not want 
to employ a professional man, let them put the job 
into the Gaede 08 one competent firm of construc- 
tional engineers to deal with entirely, and not turn 
any number of these firms into competition semi- 
professional men, under the disguise of contractors 


tendering for a job. rg 
I sincerely hope the Cowes Urban District 
Council will not get a single offer. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEER. 

*,* The following are the first three clauses o! 

the Conditions referred to by our correspondent :— 

“y. The contract will comprise the construction an‘ 

erection of a bridge over the woe | in the position shows 

upon the accompanying ° e bridge to be con- 
structed of oe or other suitable material. 


2. Persons are to submit prices for (1) a bridge 
24 ft. wide, suitable for vehicular traffic, and (2) a bridge 
10 ft. in width only. They are likewise to submit with 
their tenders, plans, and designs, together with a speci!- 
cation, and in the event of a tender being accepted by the 
Council, the contractor will = sequived to supply _ 
engineer with ali necessary preliminary drawings, and 
previous to the construction of the bridge, all working 
details of the same shall be submitted to and be approved 
of by the engineer to the Council. The contractor shal! 
erect such bridge in accordance with the detailed plans, to 
the entire satisfaction of the Council and their engineer. 

3. The bridge shall be manufactured throughout of the 
very best materials and serene os be auee Set 
spection at any time duri i construction. 
thie. purpose the nod wore gh ye did free access to the 
contractor's workshops.” 
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THE STUDENT’s CoLUMN. — Our “ Student’s 
Column” article, “ Builders’ Tools and Their Uses, 
is unavoidably held over. a 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The 
mono ger gray neinh gad ang nel 

tment of the following — 

r. H. J. Gentry, Greenwich ie T. W. Dee, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF INGLEBY-GREENHOW CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE. —Ingleby- Greenhow Church is to be re- 
stored and re-seated. Plans and specifications have 
been prepared by Mr. Temple Moore, and the cost 
is estimated at about ool. 

SCHOOL ' BOARD, GATESHEAD.—The Gateshead 
School Board have now entered upon possession of 
their new schools in Kelvin Grove. The block is 
arranged to accommodate infant scholars on the 
ground flocr and junior boys and girls on the first 
floor. This, the first of two blocks, is part of the full 
scheme providing accommodation for about 1,500 
scholars, and is placed with the main elevation 
towards Kelvin Grove. The school is arranged on 
the Central Hall plan. The accommodation pro- 
vided in this block is for 760 scholars, as follows :— 
Ground floor, 400 infants in seven classrooms, with 
places for sixty-six, fifty-six, and forty-five respec- 
tively. First floor, 360 junior boys and girls in 
seven classrooms with places for sixty, fifty, and 
forty respectively. A class of sixty could be placed 
in the junior central hall, making a total accommo- 
dation of 820 infant and junior scholars. The 
classrooms are compactly arranged around the 
central hall, where, by the use of glazed screens, 
the head teacher is enabled to have the full super- 
vision of the whole of the classrooms and have 
direct access to any particular room without having 
to traverse the corridors. Small pass-doors are 
arranged between all classrooms. Two classrooms 
on each floor are divided by folding screens to 
allow of them being formed into one large examina- 
tion-room when necessary. The central hall is 
about 48 ft. long and 28 ft. wide. Two entrancesare 
provided at ei end of the building to each de- 
partment, and are conveniently arranged, giving 
access to the cloakrooms along a short corridor 
7 ft. wide. The teachers’ rooms are situated on a 
mezzanine floor arranged between the ground 
and first floor cloakooms— one to each de- 
partment. The infant teachers have a small 
private stair from the cloakroom to their 
owa. The junior teachers have access to 
their room from the, half landing of the 
girls staircase. A heating chamber is arranged at 
tne low end of the site, with coal storage. A care- 
takers’ house of five rooms, with bathroom and 
scullery, has also been erected. The building is faced 
with Commondale red facing bricks. Stone 
dressings are used up to the first floor, and buff 
terra cotta dressings to all gables and parapets. 
The erection of the senior block has been com- 
menced, and will be somewhat similar in plan and 
design to the present block, the main front being to 
Brighton-road. Accommodation will be provided 
for 720 scholars in classrooms; and, if necessary, 
classes of sixty scholars each could be placed in the 
central halls, making a full total of 840 senior 
scholars, or a possible total of 1,660 scholars in 
the whole school. The whole of the premises are 
being erected from the design and under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. J. Landell Nicholson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose plans were placed first 
'n Open competition. The work is being carried out 
by Mr. Thomas Hunter, of Washington, co. Durham, 
as general contractor, with Mr. Creighton as clerk 
of works, the sub-contractors being :— Concrete 
floors by the New Expanded Metal Co. (Messrs 
Walker & Sons, Gallowgate) ; plumbing by Messrs. 
Allinson & Son, of Gateshead; slating by Mr. 
Charles Nicholson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; painting 
and glazing by Mr. Thomas Dellow, Low Fell. The 
heating has been executed by Messrs. Richardson & 
©, of Darlington. Weought-iron pipes and 
radiators are used throughout arranged on the low- 
Pressure system. The cloakroom hat and coat 
fittings are of malleable iron, manufactured by 
Mesira, Brookes & Co., Ltd., Manchester, with wire 
Screen divisions to girls’ cloak rails. The lavatories 
are of Jardine McMath’s Patent trough arrange- 
Ment, executed in marble and supplied by Messrs. 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEw SCHOOLS, LOWESTOFT. — The Wesleyan 
Methodist trustees of the High-street Church, 
Lowestoft, Tecently purchased certain cottage pro- 








perty at the rear of the present school which, when 
pulled down, will form a good site for new schools, 
In a competition for new schools to be erected on 
this site to cost 3,000/., the plans and designs 
submitted by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, archi- 
tects, Pontefract and Castleford, were selected by 
the assessor, Mr. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor of 
Yarmouth, and they have been instructed to rro- 
ceed with the work. 

SWEDISH MISSION CHURCH, SUNDERLAND.—A 
mission church for Swedish sailors visiting the port 
of Sunderland is being erected at the top of James 
Wiiliam-street, at the back of the old market. 
Messrs. W. and T. R. Milburn are the architects. 
It is estimated that the total outlay on the building 
will be about 1,200/. On the ground floor there 
will be a reading-room wherein Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Danes will find the newspapers of 
their countries, and rooms for the caretaker, and a 
vestry occupy the remainder of the floor. The 
whole of the upper story is devoted to a chapel, 
which will be 23 tt. wide and 4oft. long, providing 
accommodation for over 120 people. The con- 
tractor for the work is Mr. W. B. Cooper. 


VICTORIA COTTAGE HOSPITAL, MARYPORT, CuM- 
BERLAND —A new cottage hospital has just been 
opened at Maryport which has been erected as a 
memorial of her late Majesty, Queen Victoria. The 
hospital is situated on the south side of the town, 
and in the parish of Dearham. It is designed for ten 
beds, and contains a male ward, a female ward, and 
a separate ward for special « ases, together with con- 
valescent, operating, bath, and sitting rooms, kitchen, 
ani three bedrooms for the nurses. Tne architect 
wai Mr, Charles Eaglefield, Maryport. The con- 
tractors were :—Mr. W. Marshall, mason’s work, 
5682. 93. ; Mr. J. Kendall, joiner’s work, 290/. ; Mr. 
Clark, slating, 88/.; Mr. Kirk, plastering, 115/.; Mr. 
Thompson, plumbing, 114/. 118. 9d.; and Mr. J. 
McKey, painting, 26/. ros. od. 


HOTEL, MANCHESTER.—The new hotel of the 
Midland Railway Company at Manchester is near- 
ing completion. The four facades are in the 
Renaissance style, with vitrified terra-cotta mould- 
ings above a foundation of red and grey Aberdeen 
granite. Itis about four years since the company 
acquired, at a cost of about 365,000/, the land on 
which the new building stands, and cleared from it 
the Gentlemen’s Concert Hall, the People’s Concert 
Hall, the Lower Mosley-street Schools, and other 
buildings. Then, after the contracts had been let, 
there were delays on questions of street lines. 
Something like 24 yds. had to be given up to all the 
four streets which surround the plot, so that the 
company’s area was reduced to about one and a 
third acres. The foundations had to be of excep- 
tional strength, and the excavations were carried 
down to the red rock, and in some places toa depth 
of 30 ft. below the street level. In March of 1899 
the operations were actually commenced and there 
were many delays for material. For six months the 
laying of strong blue bricks, faced with others of 
white enamel, went on out of the sight of the public, 
and then was seen the erection of a framework of 
girders—a skeleton of steel—going up apparently 
to a sixth story. This steelwork cost 200,000l. 
The contractors, who have never during the last six 
months had fewer than 1,000 men engaged on the 
job at once, were able at times to increase the 
number to 1,400 or 1,500. The main entrance will 
be in Peter-street, and will afford wide entrance 
and exit ways for carriages. A second entrance, 
with a portico covering the footpath, will be in 
Mount-street, a third entrance will be in Windmill- 
street, opposite the Central Station, from which to 
the doors of the hotel will run a covered way, and 
there are entrances also on the Lower Mosley-street 
site. The basements provide for service apartments, 
hairdressing saloons, baths, and other appurtenances 
of a modern hotel. On the ground-floor is the 
octagonal - shaped lounge with music balcony, 
covered by a dome of coloured glass, a winter- 
garden, a French restaurant, a general restaurant, a 
coffee-room, and private dining-rooms. On the 
first floor are provided a ball-room, lounge, and 
reception-rooms, suites of private-rooms — one of 
which will be designated “the Royal suite”—and 
the Gentlemen's Concert Hall. Of the 480 rooms 
in the hotel 400 are bedrooms. Access to every floor 
is by lifts. The numerous rooms in the upper por- 
tion of the building look out upon an iron balcony. 
The contractors are Messrs. W. Brown & Son, of 
Salford, and the architect Mr. C. Trubshaw. Mr. 
Stewart has acted for the company as building 
expert. The fireproof floors, ceilings, and roofs are 
on the Mark Fawcett system. 

THEATRE, WORCESTER.—The Theatre Royal, 
Worcester, has been altered and restored under the 
superintendence of Mr. Alfred B. Rowe .as 
Teron. INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN. 
—A new Out-Patient Department, in Mul- 
berry-street, bas been erected at Liverpool in 
connexion with the Infirmary for Children. The 
building is being erected from plans prepared by 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, of Liverpool, which 
were accepted in competition. The new “extern 
stands alone, surrounded by streets on three sides 
and a public passage on the fourth. The patients 
entrance is at the south-west angle of the building, 
approached from the principal thoroughfare called 
Mulberry-street, and exactly opposite the infirmary. 





It opens into a space for the accommodation of peram- 
bulators, and through this communicates directly 
with a waiting-hall. The latter is placed in the centre 
of the building, and round it are grouped the 
various consulting, examining, and operating rooms. 
Near the entrance is a registration-room, adjoining 
which an isolation-room is provided. The dispen- 
sary is placed opposite the principal entrance, to 
the right of which are also conveniences for the 
women and children. At the north end of the 
building, next Mulberry-street, is the entrance for 
the staff, near which the various rooms for doctors 
and nurses are situated, with lavatories and other 
conveniences. An ophthalmic room is provided ; 
also a store for splints, &c. At this end of 
the building are placed the heating cellar 
in the basement, and on the first floor 
accommodation for the keeper and his wife, 
with a small yard. The building generally is one 
story high; the waiting-hall is higher than the 
adjoining rooms, and above the keeper's yard 
(which is on the first floor), and can be lighted and 
ventilated on four sides. The rooms are warmed 
by hot water, the fresh air passing through the 
radiators. All windows have opening casements. 
The interior walls are lined with glazed bricks dado 
high, having round internal and external angles both 
horizontally and vertically. All the joints have 
been finished flush with Parian cement. The wall 
surfaces above the glazed bricks have been rendered 
in Portland cement, finished with a smooth surface 
of Parian which has been painted in white 
ripolin. The floors have been paved with ter- 
razzo generally, but some with wood block and 
“ Litosilo.” The front entrance has an inclined 
plane without steps. All lavatories, sinks, &c, are 
bracketed from walls, without floor supports. 
Electric light has been fitted throughout. The 
building has been built of Accrington red bricks, 
with Darley Dale stone dressings, the roofs being 
slated. The contractors of the new building 
were Messrs. Holme & Green; the warming is by 
Messrs. Killick & Cochran ; the terrazzo fioors by 
Messrs. John Stubbs & Sons; metal casements, 
railings, &c., Mr. George Wragge ; electric lighting, 
Messrs. Harford & Co. ; plumbing and painting, 
Messrs. Cottrill & Beszant ; the sanitary fittings by 
Messrs. Doulton ; slating and plastering, Messrs. 
Tanner & Son. In January last year the Com- 
mittee advertised for competitive plans from 
architects who have had _ experience in 
hospital work for the new infirmary buildings. 
After consideration, the scheme submitted by 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson has been selected as 
being, in the opinion of the Committee, the best 
solution of the problem. The building, which is 
to be erected on the old site, is designed on the 
pavilion plan—one pavilion running north and 
south on the Mulberry-street boundary of the site, 
and the other having a corresponding aspect, 
parallel to the Liverpool Gymnasium, but 27 ft. 
away ; the south gables of both pavilions will come 
up to the Myrtle-street boundary line. Between 
these wings is placed the administrative block, 
facing Myrtle-street, but set back, with the principal 
entrance in centre. The nurses’ home is arranged 
on the St. Mary’s Recreation Ground boundary, but 
is connected with the main central block by a “con- 
servatory bridge.” The pathological department is 
situated in the north-west angle of the site, and the 
boiler-house and detached isolation block on the 
rear boundary. There are five main wards in the 
pavilion blocks for twenty cots each. 


+ 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—In excavating for the third line of the 
Paris Metropolitan Railway, on the Place de la 
Republique, remains have been found of a bridge, 
probably built under the orders of Richelieu, 
over the ditch of the fortifications of Charles V. 
——Important decorative works are shortly to be 
commenced at the new Mairie of the Xth 
Arrondissement (Paris), designed by the late 
Architect Rouyer. About 100,000 fr. is to be spent 
on interior sculpture and painting-——The new 
Ecole des Arts et Metiers at Paris is to be built on 
a site of 20,000 square metres, adjoining Boulevard 
d’Hopital, Rue Pinel, and Rue Villejuif——The 
Municipality of Reims has opened a competition 
for a monumental fountain at the junction of 
Place d’Erlon and Rue Buirette, to cost 150,000 fr 
——The old College of Roubaix is to be rebuilt 
and the Turgot Institute transferred to it—— 
The Municipal Council of Bordeaux bas decided on 
the construction of two moving bridges (“ Ponts 
transbordeurs”) over the Garonne, one in front of 
the Place Richelieu, the other, lower down the 
stream, opposite the Cours du Medoc. It is 
ted that the Council has decided on a course 
which will have the result of destroying the fine 
perspective of the Quai de Bordeaux and of the 
Douane and the Bourse, both buildings the work of 
the architect Louis ——The jury is the competition 
for the Edmond Labarre Prize, of which the prv- 
gramme was “Une Faculte des Sciences,” has 
awarded the prize to M. Jausseley, pupil of MM. 
Daumet and Esquié——The centenary of the 
transference of the translation of the Academié de 
France to the Villa Medicis is to be cele- 
brated by a féte in Paris——-The Chamber 





of Deputies is concerned with a project for 
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ciation had been ht up to date, and was one of 

the “ag country. had done 

their best to show to every builder in ffield the 

Saints, near Walsall, Staffs, t,c0ol. ; Ravensthorpe, | advantages of ppengée 2 The day of indi- 
Yorks, vidual em 


near Dewabury. vidualism was : er could 
Hoxton, St John the Baptist, Middlesex, 4o/. Ia | not cope with the united and arbitrary actions of 
addition to this, the sum of 301/. was paid towards 


the men.—Mr. Hodkin also responded.—The other 
the repairs of eighteen churches from Trust Funds | toasts were “ The Architects and Surveyors,” pro- 
held by the Society. posed by Mr. P. Rhodes (Leeds), and acknowledged 
YORKSHIRE BUILDING TRADES’ FEDERATION.— | by Mr. A. F, Watson ; and “The Visitors,” given by 
The annual dinner of the Yorkshire Federation of | Mr. A. I: Forsdike, and responded to by Mr. Walker 
Building Trade Employers was held on the 15th | (Derby) and Mr, Edgar (Nottingham). 

inst. in the Building Trades’ Exchange, Sheffield.| MANCHESTER MASTER BUILDERS AND THE “ Fair 
There were about 120 guests. Mr. J. Dawson | Contracts” CLause —On the 15th inst. the Man- 
(Huddersfield), President of the F , was in | chester Watch Committee listened to the reading of 
chair. 


. which has been addressed by the 
(President of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 

































bears his name. 

A New CATHEDRAL FOR BompBay.—It is pro- 
to erect a new cathedral in Bombay. Mr. 
the Consulting Architect to the Government, 

has already sketch plans of the 
cathedral, and it is Bao og estimated that the 
building would cost to erect Rs, 6 lakhs. 

CuixaA.—As a part of the atonement of the 
Chinese Government for the murder of Baron von 
Ketteler, it was arranged that a memorial arch 
should be erected in Pekin. This has now been 
done, and the edifice was formally dedicated by 


— 


corr 

Manchester and Salford Master Builders’ Associa- 
Wales Federation) proposed “The Yorkshire | tion to the Town Clerk with respect to certain con- 
Federation.” Those Federations were not institu- | tracts which are being let for the foundations of the 
tions that were intended to promote strife—he | new police and fire station in London-road, Mr, J. 
believed they minimised it. If builders were | Tomlisson, the Secre of the society named, 
thoroughly organised they could arrange differences | writing from the offices of the organisation in Crom. 

ces 





Prince Chun on the 18th inst. and eliminate grievances without resorting to force, | well-buildings, Blackfriars-street, on December 23, 
a brutal system of fighting which ought to be out|said that the members of the Association are of 

—— of date. He urged value of the intertradin that the new conditions introduced into 
MISCELLANEOUS. method which had been adopted in Lancashire the contract would have wider and more far-reach- 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects, have removed 
their offices from 12, Paradise-street to 51, North 
John-street, Li 

ROYAL ACADEMY.— Sir Ernest Waterlow and 
Mr. John F. Bacon have been elected Academicians ; 
and Mr. W. R. Colton and Mr. Arnesby Brown 
Associates. 

THE EDUCATION OF AN ENGINEER.—The fifth 
meeting of the twenty-ninth session of the Liver- 
pool ry oy. Society was held on the 14th inst. 
at the no nstitution, Colquitt-street. Mr. 
Ernest S. Wilcox (President) occupied the chair. 
During the evening a paper was read by Mr. A. F. 
Fowler, M.LC.E, M.IM.E., on “The Study of 
Engineering from a Business Point of View.” Mr. 
Fowler that he wished to consider the subject 
from the point of view of any one who decided to 
make his living in the ession, and who wished 
to be qualified as quickly as possible. He said that 
many persons of judgment were now mentally 
taaaiing if the educa of engineering students 
to-day was not being conducted too much on 
the lines of research and excessive tech- 
nique. Did it not tend to narrowness, 
and did it, as it ought, develop the observant 
faculties and the habit of thinking for oneself? 
These queries appeared to reflect upon the discre- 
tion of the purely professional engineer, but they 
were really inquiries as to whether or not science 
was taught with discrimination and regard to the 
interests of the student. A considerable knowledge 
of mathematics and physics was indispensable ; 


be pleased to confer with 
the membership in every case, and to|the Watch Committee or its officials. Writing 
increase the strength of the Federation. He hoped|again on the 6th inst. under instructions, the 
Yorkshire would in this matter follow in the foot- | Secretary traversed the various details of the fair 
steps of Lancashire— Mr. Mansfield (York) re-|contractsclause. The members of the Association, 
sponded first. He congratulated the Yorkshire | he said, object to the demand of the Corporation 
Federation and the Northern Centre on the amount | that the contractors “ must pay the standard rate of 
of work it had done in showing that only reason-| wages to the whole of their workpeople, and 
ableness was wanted, and thus avoiding strikes. | observe the hours of labour recognised by the local 
The Federation existed to see mutual justice be-| organised bodies of workers in the various trades 
tween master and man.—Mr. E. R. Good (Hull) | affected in the district where such work is being 
further replied. The text of the Federation was/| executed.” By this clause, the letter urges, a con- 
“Freedom of employment,” and he urged them | tractor having a job in Manchester for the Corpo- 
to carry it out. If they did so, they would get | ration would be required to pay the wages recog- 
a fair return for their money. He was not|nised by the Manchester e-unionists to the 
antagonistic to trade-unionism, but the practice} whole of his workpeople wherever they might be 
of unionisn had not in any sense approached the | employed ; and whilst a Manchester employer could 
ideal of its title during the last fifteen years—| be required to pay Manchester wages to the men 
The President also spoke in acknowledgment of the | whom he employs in other towns where wages are 
toast. The Federation, he said, believed in uphold- | much lower, an employer, say, at Stockport, Bury, 
ing the doctrine that this was a free country, and | or Preston should be required to pay his local statf 
that a man could sell his labour for the best price he | at the Manchester rate if he had a Manchester Cor- 
could Builders did not want to put the work-| poration contract, bone A handicapping employers 
man down; in fact, two years ago, when trade] who are working tor the Manchester Corporation. In 
began to fail, a resolution was passed advising| the second place, it is objected that the words 
members not to reduce wages, but rather to attempt | “ organised body of workers” place it in the power 
to remove unreasonable rules that the men had in-| of any organised trade society to fix their own rate 
sisted upon. The Federation had done good service | of wages and hours of labour, and that if a con- 
by preventing strikes. They bad had to take action | tractor has signed the clause he could be forced by 
in order to break down the indigrity and oppression | the eee ome to observe such rates of wages and 
that the men had practised for twenty ee until | hours of labour or run the risk of having his con- 
chemistry and creqes Beams desirable ; but after a not fot that they could do as theyliked. They | tract cancelled. Thus the employer would have no 
dwork int subjects had been learned taken five cases in the last four years, and one/| voice in fixing wages and hours, as particular 

at school, their further study might be confined to | of the earliest settled the question of picketing, Mr.] agreements with the operatives in the building 
their application to the work taken up at the office | Justice Stirling granting them an injunction. He] trades cannot be enforced by law, and there could 
or workshop, and to assist the student to attain the | spoke of the other cases, which had shown that the|be no resisting the men’s demands by strikes or 
all-important quality of thoroughness. This, of | law would defend the employer as well as allow the | lock-outs, as this would practically mean giving up 
course, referred to those students who had entered | workman his liberty. He welcomed the recent|the contract. The letter went on to speak of the 
offices or workshops, and not to the comparatively | decision in the Taff Vale case, which had shown | number of old men who are not able to do a full 
few who elected to become pure scientists. that damages could be obtained from the unions, |day’s work, and who are, by recognised custom, 
ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD-STREET.—At a general | and said its result would be fewer strikes and more d lower than the standard wage. Under the 
meeting of the London and Middlesex Arch:eologi- | reasonable demands than they had had in the past. | clause the Association alleges that these men could 
cal Society, held on the 13th inst., great concern | —Mr. A. Sinclair (Scarborough) proposed “The City | be no longer employed except under risk of a can- 
was expressed at the news that a commission had| and Trade of Sheffield."—Mr. W. H. Lancashire, | celled contract. Further, the master builders object 
been appointed by the Bishop of Londom to con- | who was the first to respond, expressed the opinion | to the demand that the principal contractor should 
sider the union of the parishes of St. Edmund the | that Sheffield was going too much into the building | be responsible for all work executed by himself, 
King and the Martyr with All Hallows, Lombard- | trade. He had never been in favour of the Works| not, as they say, as it applies to responsibility for 
street, and with the further prc posal to pull down | Construction Committee. With the large under-| quality of work, but in respect to its applica- 
the Church of All Hallows, and to sell the site. | takings that the Corporation had in hand they could|tion under the first part of the clause pre- 
The following resolution was passed in relation to | afford to dispense with that altogether, Let them | viously objected to. Also they object to the onus 
this subject:—“That the Society expresses its| be content with bringing such undertakings to per-|of proof being thrown upon the contractor in 
astonishment and regret at the proposal to destroy | fection, and then stop, and allow private traders a| the case uf any vexatious complaints made by the 
pg eet a beauty and interest as | fair chance of getting a living—Mr, J. Longden,| labour delegates or other msible persons. 
ee eee — poe a the | also replying, said builders preferred to pay good| Although they might find 20 dithealty tn showing 
parishioners o parish will w Id their | wages if they could get an equivalent amount of | compliance with the conditions so far as their owa 
consent from any scheme that contemplates the} work done. Unfortunately, the pay had increased,| workpeople were concerned probably in the case 
destruction of their church. That a copy of this}and the work had decreased. It had been of sub-contractors and ethers the difficulty would 
resolution be sent to the Churchwardens of All| necessary to form organisations of builders, and | be so great that they could not pledge themselves 
—- Parish, and to the Bishop of London. a better understanding between employer andjto undertake the responsibility. The master 
‘ INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE | employed was now growing,—Mr. A. Muir Wilson, | builders also object to the City Council having a 
pone ss BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF | who further responded, condemned the Works Con-| voice in approving of the sub-contractors. They 
— AND CHAPELS.—This Society held its] struction Committee as a sham, a farce, and an| contend that the contractor is best fitted to decide 
—, ~~ ee on the 15th inst., at the | iniquity, and said he intended to propose its dissolu- | as to who shall be his sub contractors, and in sup- 
SW. the amy (shen gs neonates Abbey, | tion, as it was an encroachment upon the rights of | port of their position it is urged that neither the 
Genin ok ct ao le mgrre ir po the chair. | private trading.—Mr. J. Wright (Nottingham) pro- | Government nor railway companies seek to impose 
bi cicada ieemcalamanies the following | posed “The National Association.” He said the|such conditions upon contractors. Finally, the 
= i Mages wing new churches at Broughton | master builders did not want to interfere with Association are opposed altogether to the ‘very 
rae yy 5 — » near hag ama er Cumber- | trade-unionists in their right to combine and sell | drastic penalty which the Corporation asks power 
monn det es tn ye — a » near Matlock | their labour at the best price ; but if the unionists | to enforce, perhaps for what might be a trivial 
wary Moat gens eu of a go grant of S0/.;| would not work they did not want them to interfere | offence. After hearing the foregoing letters read 
Notts, sof s Shanemeaih Maciel negro cnet with those who would or with the masters. He] the Watch Committee decided that, as the situation 
Sol. « Grim thee e Se Lok umba, near Liverpool, urged that to make the National Association suc-| had been created by the City Council in adoptio 
; ethorpe, St. Luke, near Barnsley, Yorks, | cessful there ought to be a national managing secre- | the fair contracts clause, the correspondence should 
tary, a head office, and anational building journal. | be laid before the Council at its next meeting, with 

—Alderman Jessop (treasurer of the National Associa- | a request for direction upon it. 
tion), in reply, described Mr, Wright's su, onas| LONDON STREETS—At a meeting of the West- 
Ccnerwtrenie ple Berens hail the | minster City Council on the 15th inst. at the City 
2 7 

with a seat in the Cabinet. He regretted Ret only Hall, Charing Cross-road, Captain Jessel, M.P., the 
20 per cent. of the building trade of the 


ol; Hilderthorpe, Emmanuel, near Bridlington, 
Yorks, 401; Hucknall-Huthwaite, near Sutton-in- 
Ashfield, Notts, gol.; Renishaw, St. Matthew, 
near Shefiield, fol.; Rock Ferry, St. Barnabas, near 
Birkenhead, 135], and York, St. Barnabas, 2s5l.; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the ac- 
commodation in the churches at Chipping Warden, 
SS. Peter and Paul, near Banbury, Northants, 25/., 


and Danby, St. Hilda, Yorks, 1s/. A grant was also country belonged to the Association.—Mr. Cooper | The Works Com recommended, and it was 
pe: Hh the Misr‘on Buildings Fund towards ered ao - be cane badd so rare resolved :—“ That a commoanication be addresse 
& 4 mission ehu-ch at All Stretton, near ‘ field Association.”— . his Government, that the 


Ma 's 
Mr. j. n, President, in reply, said the Asso- sya Gammellaben thee ee ve inquire 
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upon the obstruction caused by the breaking up 
and use of the streets by aie ra ea 
undertakers under statutory powers to 

wires, &c., and execute works over, oni, tat 


aad along the streets, ; ense Se the advantage 
practicability requiring such pipes, wires, 
&c, to be placed f subways under 


the streets.” The same committee submitted 
recommendations to the effect that no street should 
be flushed when the temperature is lower than 
32 deg. Fahr., or when the applicatiun of salt 
would be necessary after flushing, that ballast be 
sprinkled on the roads after flushing,as and when 

,and that roads with steep gradients be 
weed every morning during wintry or. greasy 
weather. Mr, McConnell said that the regulations 


- 


of the Council r flushing and ballasting had 
been , and, in order that the responsible 
officials tt be brought before the Works Com- 
mittee a view to their dismissal, he moved 


that the whole matter be referred back to that Com- 
mittee. Mr. Everitt seconded the motion, which 
. It was resolved to plant trees in 
W Il and op nae" gelhgghaer from Horse Guards- 
avenue to Bridge-street on both sides of the road- 
way. Sic John Wolfe-Barry, a member of the 
ncil, undertook to give the trees, and an estimate 
of 2291. 58. for planting them and supplying grids, 
guards, and kerbs was approved. 

THE BUILDING ACT AND THE City.—At the 

of the City Corporation on the 15th inst. 
at G the Remembrancer drew attention to 
the London County Council’s London Building 
Acts Amendment Bill. Mr. Lobb said the Bill was 
an echo of the Queen Victoria-street fire. He was 
therefore surprised that, instead of providing more 
efficient apparatus, they should put upon the indi- 
vidual occupier the expense of providing that pro- 
tection. Mr. Morton said the Bill was framed in 
the interests of the workers in the City, but he 
thought they might get over an apparent difficulty 
by endeavouring to make the Corporation the author- 
ity to putting the Act into force. Mr. Deputy Baddele 
said he was convinced that the Bill would dimini 
the ratable value of the City and put owners and 
occupiers to enormous expense. He moved, and it 
was agreed, that the Bill be referred to the Streets 
Commissioners, with instructions to confer with the 
City Lands and Bridge House Estates Commis- 
sioners, in order that steps might be taken as those 
Commissioners might deem necessary in the inte- 
rests of the ratepayers. 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL IN SHEFFIELD.— 
The Executive Committee of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial in Sheffield held a meetiug at the Town 
Hall on the 16th inst. to consider suggestions from 
the artist, Mr. Alfred Turner, of Kensington, that 
improvements should be made to the design for the 
memorial, invol additional cost. The Chairman 
pairs Pay 20 explained rang the ge 
8 the pedestal and the figure of the 
Queen should be increased in height, and a letter 
was read from Mr, Turner, stating that he had sent 
the drawings of the estal, as amended by Mr. 
E, W. Mountford, they would see that the total 
height was now 32 ft. 6in., as against his original 
height of 25 ft. That the added 7 ft. 6 in. had 
greatly enhanced the dignity of the memorial 
was the opinion of all artists who had seen 
the designs. Mr. Mountford would also like 
to see the two panels under the cornices 
continued round the memorial in the form of 
afreize, Having gone carefully into the expenses, 
he begged to suggest that another 1,000/. be added 
to the original 3,000/. to enable him to carry out 
these improvements. Any practical man would 
bear him out that the 3,000/. left no margin at all 
for any improvements —The City Surveyor (Mr. 
Wike) said he had received a further letter from 
Mr. Turner, stating that the additional 5 ft. to the 
pedestal meant a considerable increase in the ex- 
Penses ; while the alteration from'the 9 ft. to 114 ft. 
(which was imperative now that the height of the 
pedestal wis increased, or the Queen would look 
foolishly small) would increase the expenses of 
bronze casting quite double the amount. The 
Original design would cost him fully the 3,000/., as 
also would the amended one—if approved—the 
extra 1,000/. A sub-committee having been ap- 
pointed, the meeting terminated. 

HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVEMENT.—The Im- 
provements Committee of the London County 
Council ed on Tuesday that in regard to the 
Holborn to the Strand improvement considerable 
Progress has been made. The Council is now in 
Possession of the whole of the property between 
Catherine-street and the Law Courts on the Strand 
frontage, as well as most of the land needed for the 
formation of the new crescent road, and nearly all 
the houses have been demolished. The Act of 1899, 
which authorises the construction of the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand and the widening of 
the Strand east of Wellington-street, makes provi- 
sion for the reinstatement .of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Shorts, Ltd., at the 
Western end of the site which will be formed between 
the new crescent road and the Strand, and the 
Council has given its val to a design by Mr. 
Ernest Runtz, based on Mr. Norman Shaw's sketch- 
design, fur the elevation of the new theatre and 
testaurant proposed to be erected on the site in 


f 





question, and the company have made much pro- 
gress with the new building, The Act also A coat 
provision for the reinstatement of Carr’s restaurant 
on the north-eastern frontage of the 
crescent road close to the Law Courts, and the 
Council approved an elevation for the new restau- 
rant, which is now nearing completion. The work 
of forming the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand and clearing the insanitary area at 
Clare Market is being undertaken as one 
scheme. In the Clare Market area about 3,038 
persons of the working class were displaced, and 
the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office was that 
accommodation should be provided for 750 persons 
on the cleared land at Clare Market and for 1,500 
persons at Millbank. For the new street about 
3,700 persons of the working class will be displaced, 
and the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office is 
that accommodation shall be provided as follows : 
250 on the Duke’s-court and Marquis-court sites, 799 
in a lodging-house in Drury-lane, 1,681 on the Reid’s 
Brewery site, 680 0n the Herbrand-street site, and 
290 at Millbank. In carrying out the complete 
scheme of improvement it will be necessary to 
acquire in all forty-nine licensed houses, and the 
Council has decided to continue the policy hitherto 
maintained and to abandon those licences. The 
widening of Southampton-row between High Hol- 
born and Eagle-street has been completed, and the 
widening of the remaining portion of that thorough- 
fare will bé undertaken at an early date. The for- 
mation of the portion of the new street imme- 
diately south of Holborn will be undertaken in the 
course of two or three months. The work of 
widening the Strand has involved the acquisition of 
portions of the churchyards of St. Mary-le- 
Strand and St. Clement Danes. The Act re- 
quires the Council to undertake the removal 
and reinterment of all human remains which 
may be found in the parts of the churchyards 
required for the improvement. The Council accord- 
ingly made arrangements for the removal of the 
remains and their reinterment in the consecrated 
portion of Brookwood Cemetery. All the work 
connected with the widening of the Strand from 
Catherine-street to the Law Courts has been com- 
pleted, including the new sewer and the subway for 
pipes, wires, &c. The work connected with the 
formation of the eastern portion of the new crescent 
road, which will begin at the Strand close to St 
Clement Danes Church and will re-enter the Strand 
at Catherine-street, has been commenced. 

ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD-STREET, —At a general 
meeting of the British Archzological Association, 
held on the 14th inst., the following resolution was 
unanimously passed :—‘ That the members of the 
British Archeological Association hear with deep 
regret of the proposed demolition of All Hallows, 
Lombard-street, one of the group of churches 
erected by Wren after the Fire of London, and one 
which may claim to possess an interior hardly 
excelled in London, among churches of the seven- 
teenth century. The richness of the carved wood. 
work and the subordination of ornament to struc- 
tural needs render it specially worthy of preserva- 
tion, in the estimation of all who value the produc- 
tions of the master-mind of its architect and desire 
to retain the few remaining links between past and 
present times.” 

THE SLATE TRADE IN 1902.—During the past 
year there has been a very brisk demand at re- 
munerative prices, especially for the better qualities 
of slate, and this shows every prospect of continu- 
ing, as all stocks are very low. In a few districts 
the building trade has not been so brisk, but the 
steady falling off in output counterbalanced this. 
Also the importation of American slates largely 
diminished, owing to increased demand in the States 
and higher freights. New companies have been 
formed to work some of the smaller undertakings, 
and slate quarries are gaining favour with investors 
owing to the prosperous state of the trade. Except 
the Penrhyn strike, there have been no labour 
troubles, nor any important cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

STREET PAVING IN GLASGOW.—A report by 2 
deputation of Glasgow Corporation who visited 
London, Liverpool, St. Helens, and other cities, on 
the conduits and smooth paving of the streets of 
those cities was submitted at a meeting of the Cor- 
poration ‘on the 19th inst. The members of the 
deputation recommended that in view of the widen- 
ing and improvement of Nelson-street an experi- 
mental and well-ventilated conduit for the recep- 
tion of all service pipes, cables, or wires, should 
be constructed. They are also of opinion that 
in streets without tramways, in and near to the 
business parts of the city, and in main thorough- 
fares through the suburbs, in which there is 
more or less continuous traffic, and where the 
gradient is not steeper than, say, 1 in 55, the paving 
thereof should be of asphalt. Their view is that 
there should be throughout the city a very great 
extension of asphalt paving. Where, in the same 
class of streets, the gradient is, say, between I in 55 
and 1 in 40, the paving should be of hard wood, 
and in such class of streets there should also be a 
considerable extension of that class of paving. 
Again, in the same class ema —— moe 

, the ient is I in 40, pavin 
ever, grad steeper sag <4 
setts, either of granite or of whia. 





here, in such streets as have been described, 





there are tramways, and where the gradient is not 
steeper than 1 in 40, the paving thereof should, if 
possible, be of asphalt or hard wood, but the case 


oposed | of each such street would require to be considered 


on its particular merits. In the case of those streets 
in the central and other districts of the city where 
there are no tramways and where the other traffic 
is not great and which are more or less of a resi- 
dential character, the paving thereof should, ac- 
cording to gradient, be of asphalt or hard wood, 
unless that gradient is so steep as to render the 
adoption of smooth paving inadvisable. In subur- 
ban streets of a main or important character, and 
which may or may not have tramways, the paving 
should also be of asphalt. In the less important of 
those streets, the paving (where the gradient is not 
clearly unsuitable) should probably be that of tar 
macadam, and in the remaining streets having little 
or no vehicular traffic, the paving should be that of 
ordinary macadam. Where smooth paving is 
adopted, all the pipes and cables of the various 
departments of the Corporation, and those of the 
Post Office, and others should, in some systematic 
manner, be laid in lanes or in the footpaths, and not 
in the roadway. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, MONTGOMERY CHURCH.— 
In the Parish Church, Montgomery, recently, a 
stained-glass window, introduced by the Mayor 
(Mr. Nicholas Watson Fairles - Humphreys) in 
memory of his wife (the late Mrs. Maria Micaela 
de las Mercedes Fairles-Humphreys), and her father 
(the late Mr. Richard Smith Humphreys), was 
dedicated. The work was designed and drawn by 
Mr. Charles Hean, of Kemsing, Sevenoaks, and 
executed by Mr. George Lloyd-Maerchant, of 
London. The chief subject is the “ Nativity of our 
Lord.” The representation occupies the three 
central lights. The window has been placed in 
position by Mr. Maurice Jones, of Montgomery, 
and his assistants, under the supervision of Mr. 
Arthur A. Reeves, of London. Outside. a guard of 
copper wire has been fixed to protect the giasswork 
from injury. 

KINGSBURY (MIDDLESEX) SEWERAGE.—At the 
invitation of the Urban District Council, Sir Ralph 
Littler, Chairman of the Middlesex County Council, 
opened the new sewerage works at Kingsbury on 
Saturday, the 17th inst. Under the first contract 
nearly four miles of cast-iron and stoneware pipe 
sewers have been constructed. Concrete tubes 
being used for the manholes. The main outfall 
sewer is 15 in. diameter and, in order to obviate the 
necessity of two outfalls or pumping, is laid at a 
considerable depth, being over 40 ft. deep in places, 
The cost has been nearly 10,500], and a further 
expenditure of 9,000/. will be necessary to com- 
plete the scheme. Mr. S. Slater Grimley, Engineer 
to the Hendon Urban District Council, is the con- 
sulting engineer, under whose direction Mr. Clift 
Ford, contractor, Harlesden, has executed the 
works. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

PLASTERERS’ STRIKE AT LLANDUDNO. — A 
Birmingham firm is erecting a large convalescent 
home at Llandudno, and the work was well 
advanced when the local plasterers, who were 
receiving the current Iccal rate of wages, demanded 
that they should be paid on the Birmingham scale 
of 10d. instead of 8d. an hour. It was represented 
that they were asking what was unreasonable, and 
that, though the contractors were a Midland firm, 
they were paying the local men the regular trade 
union rates. However, the whole of the Llandudno 
plasterers struck work; the operations were 
partially suspended as the result. The contractors 
have now imported all the labour they require from 
the Midlands, and the local men are leit idie.— 
Liverpool Post. 
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LEGAL. 


BUILDING DISPUTE AT LEICESTER. 

THE case of Blackler v. Wright came before Mr. 
Justice Ridley and a special jury in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 14th and 15th insts. 

This was an action by Mr. Andrew Blackler, 
trading as A. W. Blackler & Son, of the Royal 
Marble Works, St. Mary Church, Devon, to recover 
the sum of 658/. 183., balance of an account of 
1,542. 33. for work done and materials supplied to 
the detendant, a builder and hotel proprietor of 
Leicester. The defendant disputed 111/. of the 
plaintiff's claim, which was charged in respect of 
architect’s fees for getting out quantities, and 
counterclaimed for 48o0/. damages for loss sustained 
through the alleged tailure of tne plaintiff to com- 
plete his contract by the specitied time. The 
plaintiff, in reply, denied that he undertook to com- 
plete the work by any specified time. 

Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C.,and Mr. Clay appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr, Samuel T. Evans, K.C., 
and Mr. Disturnal for the defendant. 

Mr. Bankes, in opening the case, said the plaintiff 
was the proprietor of marble quarries and works in 
Devonshire. Defendant was the proprietor of the 
Grand Hotel, Leicester, and he decided in 1900 to 
make extensive additions to it, including 
garden and a banqueting-hall, to be called the 
King’s Hall. He decided this was to be a very 
handsome hall, 85 ft. long, some 30 ft. wide, the 
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walls to be lined with marble, in addition to some 
twenty marble pillars. After some 

Mr. A. Hall, architect and surveyor, of 

was engaged to act as architect, and he, as coun 
architects often did, got out the quantities hi 

a quantity surveyor, and in- 
vited contracts for the work, instructing the ies 
tendering to include in their tenders 106/. for his 


~ 


ambitious one indeed, and the first tenders were for 
something like 4,0ool. Plaintiff sent in his tender 
and included the architect's fee, but the original 
plan was subsequently modified, and ultimately the 
work carried out by the plaintiff was reduced to 
1,5421. 3%. But the architect, according to cus- 
tom, was entitled to his fees upon the full 
amount of the original quantities taken out 
by him, and it was a curious th that in 
an action which Mr. Hall, the architect, was 
bringing against the defendant, the latter had 
made an affidavit in which he claimed credit for the 


difference between the fees on the 1,542/. and the a 


sum claimed by the plaintiff in this case—an incon- 
sistency with the t defence, which was that 
he was not liable for any part of those fees. But 
the defendant was a man who liked to have his own 
way, and if he did not have it those in any way 
connected with him heard of it. But in these courts 
he must be guided by the ordinary rules. As to the 
allegation of the defendant that the plaintiff had 
contracted to complete the work by May 1, Igor, 
plaintiff would tell them that he never contracted to 
complete the work by any specific date, and that 
he told the architect when it was proposed to 
increase the height of the pillars from 5 ft. to 7 ft. 
some inches, that he could not possibly complete 
the work by May 1, nor could he ise to com- 
plete it by any particular date, as he should have tc 
quarry marble specially for the pillars, which were 
longer than were to be found in one piece in any 
building in the country, save one. Plaintiff only 
promised to use all possible speed, and this he had 
done, and in fact he had completed the work before 
the winter garden and the staircase by which the 
hall was approached were completed, so that the 
defendant could not have suffered any loss by the 
delay in completing the marble work in the 
banqueting-hall. He was not therefore entitled, 
counsel contended, to the damages claimed by way 
of counterclaim. 

Plaintiff was then called and bore out his counsel’s 
opening statement. 

Mr. Amos Hall, architect, gave evidence of a 
corroborative nature. He stated that he was archi- 
tect for the hotel and acted as defendant's agent in 
ordering the marble for the banqueting-hall, 

Cross-examined : 

He wrote several letters to the plaintiff pressing 
him to complete the work by May 1, rgor, but they 
were written at the instance of the detendant, who 
was “jumping” on people all round because the 
hall ;was not finished as soon as he wished. In 
point of fact the plaintiff had not undertaken to 
finish the work by any specified date, but had 
promised to push it on as quickly as possible. He 
considered that the plaintiff had completed the 
work in a reasonable time, considering the difficulty 
to obtain the marble for the columns. 

Re-examined as tg the fees for quantities, it was 
the custom of the trade for contractors to charge 
them on the full amount for which they were 
originally taken out. The quantities were sub- 
mitted to the defendant and his manager before 
being sent out, with the ph at the bottom 
requesting the parties tendering to include fees for 
quantities. 

For the defence the defendant was called and 
was giving evidence as to the loss he had sustained 
through the delay in completing the building, when 
Mr. Bankes interposed and said he had not been 
supplied with particulars. If the point was insisted 
upon there must be a reference as to the amount, if 
it was decided that plaintiff was liable. 

This was agreed to by Mr. Evans on behalf of the 
defendant. 

In cross-examination defendant admitted that it 
was the custom of the trade for the contractor to 
charge the fees for taking out the quantities on the 
full amount, but in this case he had a special 
arrangement with Mr. Hall. He admitted that the 
plaintiff was not aware of that arrangement till 
after the completion of the work. Defendant did 
not charge the plaintiff and Mr. Hall with con- 
spiracy, or with suppressing letters, but Mr. Hall 

had led him to believe that plaintiff must finish his 
work by May 1. 

Other evidence was given on behalf of the 
defendant. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, his Lordship 
in summing up said he could find no foundation 
whatever for the charge of fraudulent conspiracy 
which was implied in the first instance. He left to 
the jury the question whether there was a contract 
to finish by a specified date, or only ina reasonable 
time, and also as to whether the fees for taking out 
the quantities ought to be paid on the smaller or 
larger amount. 

The jury, without leaving the box, found for the 
— on both issues, and also on the counter- 
claim. 

© pe, ore was accordingly entered for the plain- 
tiff on the claim and counterclaim with costs. 


BUILDER'S ACTION FOR LIBEL. 


THE case of Dandridge v. Hayles came before 
Mr. Justice Ridley and a special jury in the 3 
Bench Division on the roth inst., an action by 

plaintiff, a builder and contractor, against the 
defendant, also a builder and contractor (both 
carrying on business at Shanklin, Isle of Wight), to 


recover for libel. The case 
plantiff, Francis Dandridge, was that in April, 1900, 
the Sandown Urban District Council decided to have 


Wilton-road, Shanklin, in which the defendant, 
George Hayles, resided and owned property, 
sewered, levelled, metalled, and put into proper 
repair. Plaintiff tendered for the work, and 
obtained the contract, which was, he said, pro- 
perly carried out under the supervisi of the 
Surveyor of the District Council and clerk 
of the works. While it was proceeding the 
defendant wrote a letter to the District Council 
containing the words complained of, in which he 
imputed 
of ballast, &c. 
quired, found the en was groundless, 
but the defendant still n his 
and resisted the payment of his 
cost as frontager on the ground that the work was 
not ly executed. He was, however, ordered 
peck and ped oe “~ King Soe 
tes, on a c) "3 
Di manyoantipawnsionttie = The letter was read out 
at the Council meeting and made public, and had, 
plaintiff said, done him a great deal of 1 ar 
therefore, he brought the present action. The de- 
fendant pleaded that he wrote the letter bona-side as 
a ratepayer and frontager, and that, therefore, it 
was privileged. 
Sir Arthur Collins, K.C., and Mr. Turrell appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Montagu Lush, K.C., and 
Mr. Marriott for the defendant. 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
plaintiff's case, it was proposed on behalf of the 
defendant to call evidence to show that the work 
was not carried out in accordance with the specifi- 
cation, but that course was not followed, as his 
lordship said that such testimony could not affect 
the question raised by the case, which was whether 
the plaintiff had satisfied the surveyor, as it was 
said he had done. The case for the defendant, 
therefore, rested on the plea of privilege and the 
absence of malice. 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiff sol. 
damages, and judgment wa’ entered accordingly. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


2,518 of 1902,.—H. H, HODKIN: The Combination 
of a Sink, Boiler and Bath. 

This consists in the combination of a sink of 
enamelled iron capable of being turned up on one 
edge, and a bath fixed underneath said sink with or 
without a special water boiler. 


2,698 of 1902.—C. A. JONES: Method of Providing 

Compensation for Shrinkage of Boards in Table 

_ or other Surfaces Consisting of more than one 
oard, 


A method of providing compensation for shrinkage 
of boards in table tops or other sufaces consisting 
of more than one board and consistsin the use of 
longitudinal strips fastened along the joints on the 
underside of the boards. 


2,934 of 1902.—W. BAILEY AND H. C. ASKWITH: 
Clamp or Brace for Binding or Securing the Foints 
of Chairs, Couches, or other Articles of Furniture. 
Binding and strengthening the joints or corners of 
chairs and such like articles of furniture by means 
of a clamp consisting of a piece of metal of angle or 


L-shape, and a bolt or the like, together with a nut 
or not as desired. : 


3,117 of 1992.—R. LEGGOTT: A altus for Opera- 
ting Fan Lights. serie 

An apparatus for operating fan lights, and consists 

in the combination with a quadrant having indents 


or recesses therein, of a lever, having a handle, and 
locking lever. 


3,122 of 1902.—F. CLAYTON : Recessi i 
a cessing or Grooving 


This plane consists of a suitable frame or body, 
preferably having two handles, and fitted with five 
tool holders in suitable positions on the frame, the 
tool being interchangeable, and being held in posi- 
tion in any desired holder so as to be adjustable 
vertically therein by means of a loose collar and 
thumbscrew. Right and left side tools are provided, 
and a suitable bottom tool. A right or left hand 
slide is fitted beneath the frame or body of the 
plane, this slide being secured and adjusted by 
means of a pin and screw working within a pair 
of oblique slots, The cutting-tool passes through 
a side opening in the said slide, the amount of cut 
being regulated by tapping the slide at the ends. 
The slide may be removed when not required by 
slackening the screw, and withdrawing the pin and 


7. 





* All these applications are in the stage i i 
a epang to the grant of a Patent upon ¢ ras te 
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screw from their respective slots, a suitable openin 
frame being provided to allow for the ~ 

screw head. The 

and adjustable in two or 

pairs of slots, and as the various tools are 
and adjustable in the several too!- 

cere hed maine be adapted to a large variety 














of work, the requi ed tool being fixed in the h 

best suited to the purpose. . = 

3,147 of 1902.—H. E. HUGHES : Latc/ Fasteni 
= Oe ea te 4S OF Faslenings 


This consists in the combination with a handle on 

— 80 — thereto 

grasped d 

the same time, a lateral ae i My Guam anid 

le through door immediately 

nder the latch ening a little to the other 

being both so arranged as 

of being grasped by one hand, 

hen the hand grasps the handle to open 
the door it at the same time opens the latch. 


3,291 of 1902.—A. DOMAN: Springs for Doors o 


8 
& 
2 
Fg 
H 
: 
gi 


This consists in the combination with a coiled 
spring, of a rod or pivot having a collar or pro- 
ection perforated or slotted to receive a pin lock- 
said rod to its support or carrier. 
5,191 of 1902,.—J. S. Fiint, H. C. Key, and E. E 
MASON : School and Other Desks. ; 
This consists in the combination of a fixed desk or 
board, and of a movable hinged, jointed, or linked 
supplementary top or board free to move on such 
hinges, joints, or links to render it adaptable for 
var purposes and positions. 
10,496 Of 1902.—-E. PEARSON : A Device for Fixing 
Knockers, Handles, and Other Door Furniture, so as 
to be easily and readily detached. 
A means for securing door knobs, knockers, and 
such-like articles, and consists of a recessed nut 
on the screwed end of handle or other 
or bolt, a pivot section engaging with recess 
in said nut, and carried by the usual rose or plate, 
and a spring holding said pivotted section or plate 
in position, 


23,330 of 1902.—D. M. SUTHERLAND: Millboard 
Panels, 


— 


This relates to the manufacture and use as panels 
of millboards coated on the backs aud edges with 
a thin metallic film, preferably lamina‘ed lead. 


247 Of 1902.—R, STANLEY: Apparatus for Use in 
Connexion with the Manufacture of sanitary and 
other like Pipes. 

This consists in the combination with extrusion 
machines for the manufacture of sanitary and other 
like pipes of a revolvable ring surrounding the 
mouth thereof; a removable bracket attached to 
said ring and adapted to be locked in operative 
position, and carrying a rod capable of being raised 
and lowered vertically, and capable also of axial 
movement and of being locked in position within 
on| free end of said bracket, and a knife on said 


360 of 1902.—G. KIEFER: Dust Collector. 


A dust collector having short or long passages for 
the current of dusty air, characterised by the 
arrangement, in the path of movement of the 
current of dusty air, of one or more inner 
chambers or hollow bodies of quadrangular, round, 
or elliptical shape, through the side wails of which 
chambers (said walls consisting of or including per- 
meable material, filter stuff, smooth fine gauze, 
sifting cloth) the finer and finest dust is separated, 
whilst the velocity of the movement of the air current 
passing the smooth side walls of said chamber or 
chambers, in approaching and entering the fine 
meshes of the gauze or filter stuff, is continually 
—e until the cleansed air escapes free from 
just. 


622 of 1902.—C. V. Boys: Moulds for Welding Rails 
and the like. 


Apparatus for welding by means of thermit, and 
consists in the use of a metallic casing in which the 
mould is formed, the casing being constructed in 


parts adapted to envelope tne parts of the articles 
to be welded and to clamp them in position. 


2,522 of 1902.—L. WHITTAKER: Manufacture of 
Bricks or Artificial Stone Blocks or the like. 


This relates to for materials for 
the manufacture Tesas or the lite, and consists 
in the combination of for the materials 
and water, of proper nate size, valves or 
other closing and deli g devices to the re- 
ceptacles, and connexions for operating all the said 
valves or other and delivering devices 
simultaneously, either by hand or automatically. 


3,108 of 1902 —J. E. BURKILL and W. SUNDERLAND : 

Method of and Means Employed for Connecting Pipes. 
According to this invention the ends of the pipes 
or sockets are cast or formed with a half V-shaped 
or inclined flange, and when the ends of two pipes 
or sockets are brought together they form a full V- 
shaped flange or ring around the pipes or sockets. 
Round the V-shaped flange are now two semi- 
circular portions or segments of a clamp, which is 
hollow or trough-shaped on cross-section. When 
j the two portions are placed over the joint they 
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are fixed together by nuts and bolts passing through 


tu 
ms of 1902,—J. MILWARD and H. WareERson : 

vom Brick Machine Die. 
A machine die formed of top, bottom, and end 

lates, bolted together to form a taper die in combi- 
erry with shaping-pieces and angle lubricating 
devices. 

of 1902.—R. M, MCDOWALL: Method of 

— and Securing Rods in Armoured Concrete 
for Fireproof Buildings, Floors, and other Purposes. 
This relates to armoured concrete floors for fire- 

oof buildings and other purposes, and consists in 
a particular construction of same, comprising bars 
having a seties of clips formed therein, and adapted 
to clip the rods forming the main framing. 


17,369 of 1992 —K. S. DHONDY: Artificial Stone. 
te 


A process for making artificial stone, consisting in 
mixing sand and stone treated with sulphuric acid, 
subjecting the mixture to a bath of farina and 
caustic and water, adding plaster of Paris, 
and soaking the compound so produced with a 
solution of ferrous sulphate. 

sso of 1902.-—-H. E. KRUSKOFF: Apparatus for 
Ompregnating Logs or Timber. 
This consists in the combination with apparatus 
for impregnating logs or timber, of an immersing 
device adapted to be lowered on to the logs placed 
in the trough, and to press them below the level of 
the liquid. 
21,225 of 1902.—W. BELL and M. Jj. Apams: 

Urinals. 
This relates to the use of a urinal back wherein 
the complete apparatus may be attached to the wall 
by bolts or similar fastenings. It further relates to 
the method of forming a urinal so that the parts 
may be inserted into each other to cover the joint. 


23,558 of 1902.—F. A. M. V. VEN and H. 
DREESSEN : Production of Artificial Marble. 


This relates to a process of manufacturing artificial 
marble, the distinctive features of which are that 
upon the smooth surface of any suitable support or 
basis to which the material to be used does not 
stick, a thin coating of cement, plaster of Paris, or 
other similar material, of either one or several 
colours, is laid in such a manner that for a vari- 
coloured ground the different colours are in streaks 
of irregular and slightly overlapping outlines, in 
longitudinal, transverse, and diagonal directions, 
upon which coating before it has dried small por- 
tions of the same material, but thicker, are thrown 
in an irregular manner until the whole surface is 
covered, whereupon this layer is more evenly dis- 
tributed but without being flattened, this latter being 
only done after another layer, filling in the uneven- 
ness and bringing the plate to a certain thickness, 
has been put on. 

23,663 of 1902, A.J. GASPARY: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stones and the Itke with an Outer Layer 
or Facing of Coloured or other Material 

This relates to the production of objects (artificial 
stones and the like) with coloured or faced edges, 
by means of a mould with a rising and sinking 
bottom and a filling-box furnished with special com- 
partments for the reception of the fixing material, 
in which the slide which closes the opening in the 
bottom of the filling-box is pulled back atte. the 
bottom of the mould has been raised and the latter 
thereupon slowly lowered, so that the fixing 
material and stone composition which it covers, 
sink unif rmly into the mould, 

24,058 of 1902.—J. A. ORMEROD : Reducing Valves 
for Water and other Fluids. 

A reducing valve, consisting of two or more valves, 

each of differential areas, and fitted in chambers. 

24,299 of 1902.—R. LeGGoTT: Fanlight and like 
Casement Openers. 

A fanlight or like opener, in which are combined a 

worm, worm-wheel, and. rack, with a pivoted stop, 

with or without teeth. 


a a 
MEETINGS. 
Fripay, January 23. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth 
oa “The Attitude of the Young Architect towards the 
fis.” 7.30 p.m, ; 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. A. T. 


Cooper on “The Application of Electric Light to 
ildings.” 


Sarurpay, JANUARY 24. 


The Craft School (137, Globe-road, Bethnal Green, E.) 
~Mr. E. Cooke on The Elements of Design,” ilus- 
wated by the work of the Craft School. 8.30 p.m. 


Monpay, JANUARY 26. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Discussion on Mr. H._T. 
Scoble’s paper on “Rural Drainage and Sewage Dis- 
Posal. 8 p.m, 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glas (Architectural 

tion). Mr. A. Kay, J.P., on ‘“ A Prelude on Practical 
Art Criticism.” 8 p.m, 

Turspay, JANUARY 27. 


Royal Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, SE.—Dr. Skeats 
on™ The Geological History of a Coral Island.” 8.30 p.m. 





institution of Ciz 
maurice on ‘The Nile 
W. Scott Stokes on “ 


Reservoir, Assuan.” 


le Reservoir, Assuan.” (2) Mr. F. 
Sluices and Lock-gates of the Nile 
8 p.m, 


WepNEspDay, JANUARY 28. 


+ - “itectuvral Association Discussion Section.—Mr. 
- Nor man Dinwiddy on ** Poor Law Buildings.” 7.30p.m 
vi) i , 
ely of Arts,-Mr. Dixon H. Davies on “The Cost 
of Municipal Trading.” 8 p.m. 

none urgh Architectural Association.—Mr. pe 
ouston on “ Some Cambridge Col ” wi imelight 

. Sor é olieges,”” w 
gar al Z ges, ith limelight 
Northern A> tural Association.—Mr. R. Hedley 


on “ Sketching in Charcoal.’ 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29. 
* wal Institution. — Dr. A. 
Pheenician Writing in Crete, 
ag wt Bey the Iphabet.”"—III. 5 p.m. 
London Institution. Dr. W. Hampson, M.A., on 


J. Evans on “* Pre. 
and its Bearings on the 


13 ” 

“Liquid Air,” with experiments. 

: Leeds and Vorkshire Architectural Society (Craft | 

rp ming and L13cussIOn), (x) Mr. E. R. Taylor on 
Ottery and Tiles”; (2) Mr. W. Gilbert on “ Metal- 

work. 6.30 p.m, 


Aitectu ; , a } ; 

nf recturat Association of Ireland. — Technical 

Sennation (Timber) at the Works of Messrs. T. & C 
flartin, Lid., North W all, Dublin. 3.30 p.m. 


Fray, JANUARY 30. 

" eo In te butt n.— Professor W. E. Dalby, M.A., on 
Vibration Problems in Engineering Science.” p.m. 
fnstifution of Civil Engineers (Students Meceting).— 

Mr. J. KR. MacIntosh on “ The Design of the Electrical 

“quipment of a Light Railway.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 
I us A ‘ J ; .. 
is mcorporated Association of Municipal and County 
cmgincers, — Midland District Meeting, Birmingham. 
Papers on “ The Ventilation of Sewers and Drains.” 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 13.—By W. A. BraKxemors. 
Highbury.—g, Northolme-rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 
Bd. tos., e.r. ssZ..... NI ETA. fais L610 
By Davip Burnett & Co. 
Hammersmith.—Hammersmith-rd., c.g.r., 120 
RO VOEEINS OR GB I oi in kn cect seaacs oe 3,850 
By Rocers, Cuarman, & Tuomas. 
Battersea.—Creek-st., f.g.r. 216., reversion in 28 
_ yrs. Snide cuenta aieanch aan 740 
Pimlico,— 36, Cambridge-st., u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 72. 
Q.r ¢ ia 
JK. $0 ésateveue $4 0nnenee dese 460 
January 14.—By Aner mBIE & EpMUNDs. 
Cricklewood.—Shoot-up-hill, Pakefield, f., p..... 2,200 
By B. Batrey & Co. 
St. Lec i's Sea, Sussex.—2o0, St. Saviour’s- 
d., f., yor . 600 
I -eERCY H. CLARKE 
Camberw I 1 127, Coldharbour-in., f., 

p- ape Fe he Goo waedeee 1,200 
Fulha 18, Moor Park-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r 

al. 53., y.t. 50d PED ae wie 430 

By May & Rowpen. 
Spitalfields. —22, and 23}, Wheler-st. (site), 

area 1,800 ft., f., p. . abd Oiind Amen wiheaae 1,660 
Bethnal Green.—Collingwood-st., f.g.r. 63/., re- 

SN U0 FP FORK onkc cc cccncduscccaneoveons 1,505 
January :<.—By Fisuer, STANH , & Draka. 
Stamford Hil 13, Amhurst-pk., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r 

r4l., ¢.1. 952. , se ie 1,200 
Dalston.—r1oc, Sandringham-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., g.r. 

Fbey YT. 408. TrerTerTerrrrrrr errr rrr re ere 445 

By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. 
Bethnal Green. Usk-st., f.g.r. 602, reversion in 

44 yrs. . ecececcaceec cats seeeesee 1,979 
Holloway.—121, Isledon-rd., u.t. 57 yrs, g.r. 

2. 158., ¢.r. 454 > r a weekee beeaed 410 
De Beauvoir Town.—107, Culford-rd., u.t. 173 yrs., 

CS, Sh, WOBig F.¥s GOlod onc csvccnaatare cogisces 255 

By Izaro & Izarp (at Stratford). 
Upton Park.—352 and 354, Green-st., (S.), benefi- 
cial lease for 104 yrs., Y.T. L108... cee ee ceeves 320 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; 1.g.r. for leaseh id ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. tor gr pund-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; |. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; ¢.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdos. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. fo public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


£s. d. : Pies 
Hard Stocks .... 1 14 © per 1,ceo alongside, in river, 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles....---- rm 0 ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks.... 212 © os - 89 
Shippers ......-- 2 5 9° » ” ” 


wil Engineers. —(1) Mr. M. Fitz- 





iaslolictenah NRE on RR 
PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 
- 2 s.d. 
ettoms §....... 8 6 1,000 i epos. 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 k ° ae . — ° 
Best Fareham Red 312 © es ss 
Best Red Pressed - ' 
Ruabon Facin a) 
Best Blue pews < r . x 
Staffordshire .. ° 
Do. Bullnose .... : x ° Fe bE 
Best Stourbridge * 
| Fire Bricks .... ¢ 8 o a * 
} GLazep Bricks. > 
} Best White and 
| Ivory Glazed 
| __Stretchers...... 13 0 0 = s 
| Headers ........ 12 0 Oo oe - = 
| Quoins, Bullnose, . 
| and Flats...... 170 0 pe =e 
| Double Stretchers 19 0 0 iat a na 
| Double Headers.. 16 0 a es ; 
| One Side and two " 
_Ends. lalate ive 19 0 Oo , ss 
Two Sides and : 
| one End ...... 20 0 o “ Pa 
| Splays,Chamfered, 24 
oi QU ca+ ce on 20 9 0 a “a 
Best Dipped Salt a 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 » o ; = 
Quoins, Bullnose, : 
and Flats...... 14 0 o - * 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o pe ‘as e¢ 
Double Headers.. 14 0 © 9 9 ps 
One Side and two = 
EE 13 0 Oo 9 a 
Two Sides and - 
_ one End ...... 15 09 9 ” ” 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 0 © ” ’ 
Second Quality re 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 © i less than best, 


Thames and Pit Sand .. 
ROE PROUD Kons cc ccecnecs ws a 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 o per ton, delivered 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 o : 


+eeess 7 © per yard, delivered, 
6 o 


” ” 


Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 









Grey Stone Lime ......... + ros. 6d. per yard, delivered, 
stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 

s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 
Bath | a cone & #9 - 

arleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 os os 
Beer in blocks .... t 6 a es 
Grinshill ihe coe 3 DO eo ee 
Brown Portland inblocks2 2 ss eS 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 of on 
Red Corsehill pa S ” ° 
Closeburn Red Freestone2 o ad oe 
Red Mansfield ,, 24 a as 


York Stone—Xodbin Hood Quality. 
;cappled random blocks 2 ro 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 

ings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.) ......- + 2 3 per foot super, 


" ” 


6 in. Rubbed two sides 

Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 “ “4 
; in. Sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes).. o 114 - * 
2 in. to 24 in, Sawn one 

side slabs (random 

MND nose ce ccucs 22 0 7 . a 
r4 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 pn i 

Best Hari Yore— 
Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube a 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes( ander 
40 ft. sup.) ....e0e02-. 2 8 per ft. super. a 

6in. Rubbed two sides 
DD ncccvene _ 


ae ” : 
in. sawn two sides : 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 o a 
2 in. seli-faced random 
GAGs. .vpstndsecsees os in . 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
a ef »» §1n. sawn both deld. rly. depét. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super, 
deld. rly. depde. 
a - » gam. Oe 1 2} ,, - 
SLATES. 
in. in. Zs. d. 
20 x ro best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
2OxXx 12 ” ” --1317 6 ” ” 
20x10 best seconds ,, 1215 0 a pe 
acXI2 45 — » %3100 a er 
16x 8 best : 70°00 as a 
20 X ro best blue Portma- 
doc os «12 50 ral a 
16 x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o o pi Me 
aoX1o best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 9 0 mt Z 
SoX12 ~ a 16 10 o ad be 
18 X 10 99 2 Ir 10 0 “ pe 
16x 8 ” "” 8 76 ‘ ” 
20X10 permanent green 10 10 0 a is 
18X10 se ae 900 pa Pe 
16x 8 ” ” 6590 ” ” 
TILES. 


s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..42 0 per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 


Best Broseley tiles ........ 50 © per 1,coo ses - 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 “ os Me 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz a o 

Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 “ a 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 0 es 
Hip tiles ...........+-. 4 © per dos. os o- 


Valley tiles............ 3 





— ” ” ” 
[See also page ror. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
UPor seme Contracts, dc., still open, but net included in this List, see previous issues.) 
COMPETITIONS. 

‘tated oo Week. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Ray = mabe 
acservsseesveeeesf Sutton Coldfield © TES es is 1. ag 
| Towa Hall adele vn screervensesersansssssaeerseecanseat Oh@pping Wycombe ration “4 Al Mar. 4 
leInfectious Diseases Hospital ...........s-sssscsecseeesrreneeeeeg Chelmsford Joint Hospital Board...| 254. a | Mar. 31 

a bismnial ; 601., 251., and 15k. , ¥e April 14 


Proposed Technical Sc hool 


.| Blackpoo! Corporation ......... 





ooewesene 
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CONTRACTS. 
aa 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Ferms of Tender, &c., supplied by ie aan 
> delvere 
| a eeeeneilh eanessnenennssegeaante ————-~ 4 cee 
Girder Bridge, Baldonie, N jaocsiaeasuinkangepenntoned Gordon & Co., Civil Engineers, Lnverness...... ietenitexnad ae, 9 
i Fencing, &c., Abbey Park ad senandndoke see] Leicester Corporation juliana .| E.G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Voloeater coos... Jan. 7 
| additions to Schools, Eve@swell ......c00-e-sereeceessneneeeen| Newport (Mon. ) School Board .. ...| Swalwell, & Creighton, Architects, Dock-street, Newport .. seteis ; do. 
Road Works, Quarry-row, eee .cceptqposocnesenransok ARM TTI. sca iencseienaians ata Heslop, Surveyor, Burnoptield . i cotean do, 
| Road Works, Elwick-road .. capessesoanecerenseoss West Harti ...| J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West ‘Hartlepool . do. 
| Street Works, Card -road and Others sosendetonsesnusensesans Caerphilly U.D.C. . were] A. O. Harpur, ede Council Offices, Caerphilly .. do. 
| Tar Pavement, SeatOn-TOM «2.000 cnsererecesers +-| West Hartlepool Corporation | ss J. W. Brown, h Engineer, Town Hall, —— Hartie spool . aus do. 
| Hospital Buildings : — mae geese Grimsby Corporation ........-0.-.00 H. G. Whyatt, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Grimsaby..,.................. 1 do. 
| Sarees wo Be Senty cha Keer | Sasamgeen Oveney Comnel 6 Goren, ties sage) cect Kee emanianteete do 
to Ho 7 nson a ee OUD conveseonces 
Fp 7 speaconcieunanpeusie wcanseouh Blairgowrie Town Cound! . .| Burgh Surveyor, Blairgowrie .. a Y on 28 
| Surveyors Materials “ seqeecsrvereresesearsenssscsaravees| Sate (Cheshire) U.D.C. .. W. Holt, Surveyor, Council Offices, 5, Sale ... ‘ we do. 
Street Wore, Lansdowne-road, DA, sestaicanmenaconcinaaantae eg el Spee Lai = Brownridge, “oe 8 poms ig he dhe Birke: head . eat esknan siebics do, 
AC., BCSSIN VOD... ---<reennrernensevenerenen seenenennsee ees aas (Ire uardians.. : urce orkhouse, Naas, Tre pelenicinesennetdh . 
§-—, -" snd Shop, Oxford-road, ‘Workington... «| Mr. C. J. Fox .. ..| T. Johnson, Corporation-road, Workington... om 
| Broken Granite (9,500 tons), Slag -_ ee: nc «se Holland (Lines.) County ‘Council ...| H. C. Johnson, Sessions House, Boston, Lincs... aacapaiinenigiics do. 
ng Holborn evenesersenseresnesnesiaanenerseseeeee] ABtON Manor U.D.C..............000+] G H. Jack, Civil Engineer, Council House, Aston Manor... do. 
jeer 4 sentasststsnnerereeesscessneeercereeeees] AUGenshaw (Lanes.) U.D.C. .........{ J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, 47, Arcade-chambers, Manchester... do. 
Biatin Works at Ee West . shinitcanaannanniallil i ciipeesinuciet Marten (Yor be eagenoee—nsriant ? Lg tn, nie qo Gasworks, Swadlincote .................. do. 
| Three Houses, peneeee sesdeesesseucveces nes Marsden r . FeRMls crecinnonentnbe unnN, tect, chad Capenacieion do, 
Portland Cement .. : ao -| Gainsborough U.D.C. .................] R. W. Fraser, Engineer, Council Offices, Gainsborough | eégtadbabanarenses én 
WwW Ce Barbican aenecsnecees ess eeeenesnenegswinensesseeraeer Sandwich Town Council ............... W. J. Jennings, Architect, 4, St. Margaret's-street, Canterbury .. do. 
we Ht Lrom Femchng ..-.--eics-see -sseenenseevenerseeensneens sesersseeeess--| HL A, Humphries, Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Erdington ichapiacd do. 
oun ak &c., Stamford- road and Others A oe Bs "Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, ee ere Gate, Manchester eave do. 
Sewerare Wort aiton, Huddersdeld - | Berey Architect, & Marketplace, Hudderaiicld’ a | 
rry, Arc et-place, udderstie ‘ 
Roads Headstone and New Bessborough Estates, Harrow Clarke & a me Harrow .... <naones do. 
open seeser ses .D. shade nmdekdechwamancia oe & Priest, Civ’ neers, 13, ton-street, “Liver i | Jan. 
Sireet Works Whaley Hs itange, 1 ‘Lancs. eagesens aie + ng so — ta sono gt itn al Hall, West — ee ie ad "ao. 
cea, GOspo sit wakeuis ngto Reet eyor, street, wobenéee pcsadhsed 
: Water Supply Works .......- | Ashby Woulds (Yorks) U DC. J. W. Howley. Surveyor, High-street, Woodville Si ceili ssasmespcat do 
Two Shops, oe soenccnesseniens — hr gue & Thomas............ vn JM bf mary anger: Biackmill, near Bridgend .................. aa do. 
sewers ome, I cn sstiedel ves ssseeseeeeee Belo & Priest, Civil Engineer, 13, Harri ‘ nee 
. wrsteeveeseeeseeest Harwich Town Council ..........0...) Ad. H. Ward, } tach vag Harwich rosea ee do i 
= te Works, Rayleigh Grove... ---| Gateshead Corporation................... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead oe acta do. | 
Additions to infirmary . ses neeenasa serene ensasnene | Newtownards Guardians............... J. Colville, Union Offices, Newtownards sos, ; do 
Mating ios ve Se RCIERT SEE TER oon as vows nu Woke é = yee pate ba Ealing, 8.W. jekebwatah teaekuauas Jan. 3 
ow Sorti erpool jake . : of Works, St WEIS sic cistnivnin cc uoedonene 
Granite and f SINE sneer -| Hertfordshire County Council ...... U. A. Smith, tines Wocouses i: eens nt-strect., av fees - 
Ten Cottag sei || Birmingham Corporation ...........] J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Vietoria-street, S.Weo.c.ccu.| do. 
School Rhiwiawi. eeu sicabonebanniet ‘ ac ang yh ga BOOS < nascievud an ee Se ty Yotalyfera  .......ccsceves Dtbesahebiccasc do. ' 
roken Grati 7 vobedacemeduscoenans Spilsby , or aa Busbridge, Civil Engineer, Spilsby ...................00:ccccscesseees . 
Road Works, Postardulais soils Swansea 3 t. Williams, Engineer, Alesuntre-teed, 3 Swansea od oe ae 
Church, Glucknadrummond, ae RT, SERN UII seen ctnasccnseionsers M. Kobinson, Civil Bngi . wn 
qn bg wasas % ngineer, 7, Rast Wall, , Londonderry PACES do. 
Vestry and C no n, — fd TECMRBOE csc ccssseses +: crsvisesecs a. Watkins, 59, Cwm-road, Waen Liwyd... Sevccscosens| FOR. SI 
Grants = “— “ap sveenaneneecssconnes nese Sexier U oe U.DC, ; = yg rere Council Offices, Sleaford .........cerscsssesscersnsecvsessesene ce do. 
‘council Chamber, picheosthelsnsesced Sars ¥ 
Broken Granite.. vonee .-| Norfolk County ¢ jouneil ..... T. H. B. sore Sal i Drisiiasemcceicis do. 
Road Works, Dorset- road PSE? Littlehampton U.D.C. "| 1, Howard, Surveyor, Town Oden, Litiiaasten - i 
Restoration sera oo OAR i ae J. Howes, Architect, 106, Harrington-road, Workington... do 
— ~~ yg sareceesrensennaseene sande Grain a City Architect, Tow n Hall, Manchester ..... do. 
Tea tees » oration...... Oe yi , rm 
Bricks, cae OS 4 Evesham Giardians c Rf cary et a gurvey dh Town Hail, Hemel ol Hempeteat ti _ 
‘ eton suseseseaseee} Je Stanton, Board es 
= er rsa Ist Cardigan Roy. Artil ¥.¥ G. T. Reauatt, yoo hnneany Northous, itidieton .. gaa Hee = 
ouse, Acacia-r F. G. Hughes, Architect, Marling ark, ‘Ham as : 
pton-on-Thames.. cbaina do. 
jwmere - orche aleln | a ea ~ = ~ tw see oy! 119, Queen-atreet, Cardiff 2.0... cece eee do. 
cant tage Pog —. accerace So a tic UDe. a HL. Howard, Surveyor, _Rastocer, High-etroct, Ragty ED eC > 
urch pabienoos ened CUNUMNTENIID sea cececscseoseieectesessinochees H - ee ; 
Water Mains as eer Fond Bis Ackil sbasoubsaueng East Grinstead K.D.C. nines gett Oe kT 3S Redhill .......... | 
_ Additions, de. , Bishop “rl tmance Sunn W. Perkins, Architect, Victoria-street, Bishop Aucklan« 1 vtrenene do. | 
Suppry rig gt Germans Goria... ~ Ye EES . Sansom, Architect, Grecubank-lane, Laakeerd . do. 
aan Ww ie. Gardner toad ....... Ordnance Survey Office, Southampto Feb. 2 
‘orks, road .| Prestwich (Lanes) UDC. ...... ... Surveyor, Chester Bank, I . 
= £ £6: “ r Bank, Prestwich ..... do. | 
Pable Otc ve pane ig ~ ar mn 7 Hindley U.D.C. Siinibee’ ; Heaton & Oo,, Architects, Council Offices, Hindley, ur. Hudderstield do. | 
Alterations to Workhouse.. sevséecedesrsseceeeee] Birkenhead =! Rae ac ltina E a teas ce agg en eg Pann ay a RRL Mae > 
Ironwork, &c., for Marsh Gill Reservoir .....................] Otley (Yorks) U.D.C. S Sate, se ian ned oT ae | 
Making-up Wharf-road, Springtield veneer} Cheltnstord Co oration ..... ..... Sos Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford sc cccmnneeen] QO | 
ry . H. G. W: 
Electrical Plant.. mats isetisieaineniasttin +--| Batley (Yerks) Corporation ae Tne — eee Centar. Ca _ 
team ag Clifton- ‘road -| Prestwich U.D.C. o..csccee eee tome ak Preeet » sapinonsenon Manchester... soo EIR oo | 
Sewers, &c. nae .| Wharfedale (Yorks) R.D.C............. ‘oh . he Bs con ido. 
Schools, New Heath, ‘Derby “| Ault Hucknall School Board <— AA cng g gpa ong ye Maen Exchange, ‘Bradford... do 
Footpath Paving Works, Wealdstone 0... Middlesex County Conneil . le 5 od et . rporation-street, —, vnses Feb. 3 | 
Portland Cement (6,000 toms) ... ‘ aGoneter conporaton ounty Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, SW. ..........ccccc0.. Sie do i 
{ x Sewer, Carton Howe cite Bates ii: Nitta Snceibiel Be] W Beccaor, archiseces’ on Ge Hall, Leicester... a peictaagdincdesienaven a 
Making-up of Compton- sooeeeeet Tottenham U. D.C Engineer, 7 ? eben t t, Feb : ; 
*Sewers, WetmMore-TOAd  ...+--.--seereene-seenenceneeene enn ccsresees Barton-on-Trent Corporation... sees ag og Borot Ly tg er a 
*Supply of Articles (one or “three e years) er Hornsey TF + otcomnpenannniay ' ynat, rough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burton-on- ‘Tre nt so see do, | 
*Erection of Schools fapep appt titsstenichasceenveseoigansdh Mine GUGM Mane Baca } ae eg nog gay leg = once hae 
Works of Road Widening ............... vo] Had Scheel Board enn] C- JoDawaon, Architect, 2, Bank Buildings, 1ford <.--ncnecse.- do. | 
0 eee eR ip. ainciscsi cstholedenatedes cnbabdng evssceakcid County Borough of West Ha : inty Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster ........... Feb. 10 | 
*Engine Room Stores ......:..esessees tecsipeecnnecs do. MM sa Borough Enginovr’s Office, Town Hall, Stratford, Bo ....11.. serene oo. 
(Ney MAUNS wiccuidisnetion ae einaeiesaie oan ao. Boro’ Elec. Engineers Ottice, Central Elec. Stn., Abbe Mili, Weiliam| do. | 
shen, Bred oa i me Central Public Library, Romfond-road, Stratford, B, =< ae 
rmskirk .. ves = : 
*Unclimbable Iron Fencing, with Gates, &c......... ccc. Lancashire B. Do. --:| C, Law-Green, Civil Engineer, Union hose, wri Feb. un | 
*g ly of Materials f 0000: eee ceeeee Metropolitan Aysiums Board... A. & C. Harston, Archi fe 
<Supply of Materials for ON€ Yearaevnser wren | Lambeth Borough Council... “| Borough Bagineer, Town Hall’ Keuningtow Greet BC. ~~ 
pees yan hore nee oth ae Leicester Corporation 0.0... Engineer Town | Hall, Letooster  Keustagton Green, 6.5... cove] Tepe 15 
Twelve Houses, Twizel, West, Pelton’... 7 Mr Wi torus. nein oo T. TE Grenlings nets Arebleset on King, Hammersmith see No. z 
Four Houses Twizel. Weet Pelton.” 2] ME Se Rotten | FE i, Atel, romesrens, Bey creed, | 
Excavation Works, Trafford Park, Manchester .. Siac “=| Cueehie Tues Oommansieg 22> de do 
Wesleyan Church, Mapperley, Derby... a © Mines Committee ........| H. Blundell, Engineer, Central Station, Liverpool dn | 
Sewerage and Drainage Works .............................) Paddington Borougi Counell oder eg 2c ba Barkow, Nottingham... do. 
Farmhouse, &c., Beamish, near Urpeth.. ber. 8. D. Baden, os ‘epeoee ap es igre Town Hall, Paddington W... snpsoweaeerecss _ 
| T. EB. Architect, Front-street, Stanley st tao do. _ 
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[ See also neat page. 
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By whom Required, | 
1 EES Galery. Application 
inaiaaae ime. in 
reescenencnf nero R pear Council ....... r a 
seveeen] Kigge 1g and Bishopstoke UDC} o508. ° sal 
vee] ‘x County Council ...... Ae one) > ) wy tttarsteeseeceeterees nesses ees sos Feb. 2 
—_———— 3f, 138. 6d. per week sttneeee eee sneweeeenserenenee ees Feb. 7 
Those marked with anuasterisk (*) are advertised in this N No date. 
Number. Competition,iv. 
—_ sas » iv. ontracts, iv. vi. viii.x. xx. Publie Appoint 
a eee eae ppontments, xviil. 
: PRICES_CURRENT (Continued), a a = 
- wT Pa. ey CES CURRENT (Continued). | PRICES CURRENT (Conti; 
Gest Red or Mottled Staf- JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. cre caine 
os te ane Se Y Aapereg $1 © per 1,000 at rly. depdt. In London, or delivered. ann Oe 
Hi . » | Bolted S Railway Vans, per ton. | ¢ gsbell F woe 
” ” teel Joist i . s. d. s.d. | whe latting Varnish .. - 4 
Pe. “ ” 99 Compound ied sections 6 5 9° 750 — Copal Sned ene imei meee owe 
plain tiles «+ -..se+0e0e48 © per 1,000 Angles, Tees and Chatoels, ordi" ° 9 § ° Extra Pale Paper saeccccwwwwswwsseseeess O18 8 
Do, Orsamental Do. a © it re ° Flitch oo 7 640etaniedewe ce = 27 6 8 17 6 — Block Poors ce pore Sanee cocceete ee @ Io $ 
Valley WIE cc iaucosicss ; . — ” ” Cos Wren Colemns and Stanchions, eo eee Brunswick Blank Staim sees . . - 
wooD : aioe ng ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 | prrlin Black 01 nanegmequubapebetienagrenestcs o 8 6 
. SAG ee 
Buuoinc Woo.—Yartow. METALS. Hoot aaa ag eevnecneceuecaenes oan 
‘ t standard RON— er t | oe cose coteccsececes e 
Dak bast gin by stim and gine £64 6 Hoa ay 4 a gaa a 
3 12): Preeerererrr «+ I§ 10 © 16 10 i Staffordshire Cr stessalggr He iy eter 7%§ 9° 8 5 a | TO Cc J 4 . 
Deals: best 38 gas pens sass 00 1410 © 1510 0 merchant our Bars, good | NOTE.—Th ORRESPONDENTS. 
— , 1. by 7 in. and 8in., Staffordshire “ Marked Bare” Ss.0 Sse « law : responsibility of signed articles, lett 
: . kicdee I mee! - 
al a. by 7% and 8in, 1110 0 1210 0| Mild Steel Bars sai 10 10 @ aa ae pow gees read at tings rests, of course ads dhe 
tens ; ah by6and3by6.. o10 o  lessthan Hoop Ison, basis price... acoce © 8 @ Qmwei} ye se ; 
Deals : seconds ... ro fs aah se "(* And galvanised...... bbe 12 4 ~ 910 © | cations. undertake to return rejacted communi- 
unten? GENEID  snsoapdosace os oe upwards, according to size and -.+ + | Letters or communicati ; 
 ircatsintyé. .. 9 0 0” 910" hess nen, Brack.— gauge)" ” | which have been duplicated for cther journals are NOT 
ain. by 4h in. and 2 in. by, sin. ih fee ° cong eon A eer <i —_ er journais are NOT 
Foreign Sawn Boards— ‘ “ig ° o 9 00.24 Be woeeeee . 8: @8 ees communications must be a i 
: A . ” . toa6g. ... . - - and ad a uthenticated by the 
rin, and sin. by 7in. .......... O10 0 more than | Sheet Iron, Galvanised, nk 3310 0 4+ + « | No <aceiielaneteaae for publication ang 
Di Ge A cacecdbionence — i nin, "We are compelled to decline poisting out books 
ree nzig At per load of soft yg) dy cbaalinaaeas — a 
ee Bo ee eee eee ny commissi i . . 
RO oo oe a re = mene te aes: * tiene rag Ayrhhew 9 ta= g) a e ohag 
Small Gabe si to 10in.).... 3 os 6 : - S| Sheet ‘fron, neh. . Se er oe eet ae phage ho Bly yw the right to pas it oe 
Small timt : — . . cel - 
Swedish balks 1 ie ecg 2 be pci ein a. : in type does not in a eo ag geen’ of an enticle 
Pach pine € non ae see 5 0 300 inary sizes to 20g.......... 16 0 0 se All communications regarding lit : ie 
Jor * Woon. verage).. 3 5 9° 315 0 " ” a2g.and2ag. 1610 o - * | matters should be addressed to THE E a aoe 
White P me "i poe At per standard. Gal ” 2 Wc csese ae is : relating to advertisements and other i ee ote mes those 
3 in. by 38 Ice se eens om z —, Corrugated Sheets :— | matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
in. by g im. ...- preseres = oo 4 90 0 sizes, 6ft.to8ft. 20g. 1215 0 + + « not to the Editor. R, and 
tens, a} in. and 3 in. by 7 ia. 327 Sa ee ee a ose 3% 5 6 + >> 
ee wie 1810 0 2 00 Best Soft Stee! then, b&. ig chk. eo ee TENDERS. 
y _e . gin. 1710 9 
Battens, sh in. and gin. byzin. 13 10 © a fe = a we Tig g- (Communications for insertion und hi , 
i yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. | os oo a, wad 120 0 6+ « «= | Skeuld be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” snd this heading 
ANd QAM ..ccccccseseesseenee I$ 30 0 16 10 © } es eo an 244g. 13 0 0 + = « | Met later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. ap yen geo us 
ree 3in.by7in. 1210 0 1210 0 | Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. atetedn 145 0 + «+ « | publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the archisect 
ape i yellow deals, 3 in. | (Under 3 in. usual aie onieaie. 915 0 — pr gran deena — we cannot publish Saaeeeee> 
le Seeeaseeesenuseneees a1 0 Oo 22 2 ncers accept unless the 
be 3 in. byg in. oo. ae 6 oe ie = LEAD, &c. is given, nor any list in which the etme ty hye 5 
iasamenobesegoeyeoss+* ce 1330 0 15 0 @ Y ws ton, in Londoa. = in some exceptional cases aad for special 
: deals, 3 in. by L : s. d. d 
8 Wikicccrebhcseveee eaD—Sheet, English s. ds) * Den : s 
eee S02 333] Gee aes 2: os apd, ¢ Dena rein ace 
itn pace piasisaiiaees Hooves OMI s i s-nusecisnasonsies " + * | CROMER.— ic light buildin 
Third ay agg irto Oo 210 0 Compo PU Sc cnnssn encnsasete = i : - * * | Urban District + bi pg light gs, for the Cromer 
an chic 93 © 8 Zinc—Sheet— - + * | PF. Minter ....£3.590 0 o] H. Bullen 
Do. 3 in. by 9 im. «.-- +00 oe ee 9 Vieille Montagne ........-. ton 25 0 0 | R. Chapman.. 3,410 0 0/S.&F.S xs 5 Bate? = 
Battems ......+e0+: wes eg 140 0 | Silesian ...........0-++- e tS nn 3.350 @ 0 H. W. Barne 2 ¢ 
White Sea and i si o 1 0 oO | CoprpaR— coseee 269§ @ - + * | W. Porter .... 3.329 7 olG. A. Lines a ie 
First white deals, 3 in. by rr in. 14 10 0 15 10 © aueen Beh sins ccaens ee . W. Neale.. 3,245 15 6| Giliag& Smith, oo 
ps 3 it. byg in. 1310 0 1410 0 BE ncecsesecscoeseens ce © or a ae Youngs & Sen 3,239 8 5 Cromer* 2.38 
Battens......++0 Copper nails ........---- | G. Else 2 | —— = 
hite Oh eneseeseresese ir 0 0 t2 0 O | Brass— ” oo wT ee y 3,20 Oo Oj 
— white deals 3 - ed tin, 1310 9 1410 0 Strong Sheet sai 
i ” ” : . gim. 210 0 1 ONG DHECe.. .- ++ ++ eee os © © 9 a eee dal y! FORD.— ; ie . 
Pitch-pine :'deals'. face 910 9 1010 0 Tin Exglich Ingots ....-. » @© 010 - + « {¥oad, &c., for ‘ne Urban Wiswie Conseil Ms. W. 
wt aed bor» PSE ede 100 1100 bagi tm ma tet annie ” o 1 sh - - ~ | Harston, Survevor, 8, Hythe-street, ein 
Yellow Pi eeteseee 910 0 £0 0 T , wg ats a oo 6 - - + | J. Leaver .... £1,059 e| Parsons & * 
Sine regular sizes... 33 © 0 upwards. Bisupiee Gs heerty ” oo & - - - {A T. Catley 1,430 ; ° sons. A hate £1,333 
sae sereeeueesasee 2200 og PME pe. ORO OR - oo yg é P 3 | Free & Sons.. 1,433 8 | ? > ir ¢ 
——— de —_ eae 6690 0 wae © ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. ! = 
Kauel Pine ck: apagees 4 o : a2 0 o |S “a a}d. per ft. delivered LONDON.—For the completion of new casual 
— and Stettin Oak Loge— , aes ar oz. thisds “ic Fe = | wie a? “ wy S tm mee Hackiey 
e S cave cccese = % pc : H i cs . wwe 
Berar cteensesenes © 8 ‘ ° 3 “ jt, ae a * ° week. oH ae ae ee Mt. 
» 8 , eeoecceccese °o 2 . “3 a . . io . nt, mod 
wataen Otk Lot parc cabe: S533 5 6 | tu Se -8-~--2-~| Samant Seen 
feck csaun-ce ee 3e os. thirds sd. ” * Perry Bros, Bishop’s-road, E.* 
PT as “aeneimy “Spake 0°07 o 8 » fourths...... = . aad. Sage: P 0 En” sceeeeeess £23,700 
Dry Mahogan do. ee ee GR + o's Fluted sheet, 15 0z. ....206.+-06 + 3d. - os For engineering work :— 
Po Tabasco, per ft. sup. } Hartley's Rolled Plate .......0-- 4. . Fraser & Co., Commercial-road, E.° .... £3,559 
as inch GB ccccccsese 1 9 a 
Sdecnk. eee teeetaceee ees eo o0n-t2 © = nigger > lta ned LONDON.—For the erection of dormitories, waterni: 
Sk ene OS © Sap. a0 gg ane ps * wards, &c., at the Waterloo-road Workhouse, Yeohedies 
Dey Wala Baiiioae can saa o2:6 -@.20 OILS. Be ” a band the Guardians of St. Mathew, Bethnal 
~ on fnth conc. ce . sup. Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or dae 2s. 4.) a r. W. A. Finch, architect, 7*, Finsbury-pave- 
Acaky per load .... IF cali isons oe 16 es aoa in drums po pee eee 2 os abt pain wc se. C Mt. Gente, 20, Bucking- 
merican rn ee ee ee ewes eeee 20 0 0 ” ” » 3 EURES. + ooo eeese - eos 7} > 4 . C.i- 
Per ft. cube Planks— Boiled ,, ys in — or barrels... pa o 2 5! Patman & Fother- Lawrence & Sons .. £11,984 
Prepared ts eeseeecenessesenee O89 § O a ” et een SUMS. co cccccces o” °o 29 ingham .......-- £13,423 | Foster bros. . ng . 
I in. by 7 in. yellow. Per square. Turpentine, fe Sarees -se--<s vm ° 3 2 | Lamplough <....... 13.179 in. 31.978 
PR fous » planed and ce in poe ceakvon #2 o 3 3/ W. Sharmur ...... 12,699 | Smith & Son ...... 11,289 
rin, by 9 panenies sa vegeasareees 013 6 o17 6 Senuine Ground English White Lead = per ton 20 10 © Dearing & Sons .. 12,599 | Wall & ee 
i vai i i Gane ie eerereses (nee ¢ 2) Meteaence: iis| po Rida. Soon 
22 ia, be nan aragseceeesecees es 011% 0 o 18 . percwt. o 8 o eibourne 0... 12,3-0| J. O. Richardson.. ; 
pte. 7 > tow, planed and © | Stockholm Tar....---+++sereceseeeee per barrel 1 12 © og .. 12,«50 | Watts, Johnson, & eee 
© im by:9 Rafah aot on par ave «.25 VARNISHES, &c. se art aes tes Sin: — Co., Lamehouset. 10,297 
rin. by 9 in, whien, 6 Meccaeecee OB 6 O13 6] Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........ Se ee ea dee ~ ee 3 a Kiog & Son, informal tender. 
wo ECU ee ae ok 0s of peperden Pam isos Oaks. c0ase aversenens o10 6 
. 2 ie. whin, shamed ond u ne Pale Elastic Oa iidesuee o1 6} LONDON.—For extension of boiler-h 
pint eenrneae 9 om 6 6 6 Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ...... oe 10 6/| Vision of two new boilers at - ay roe ae ec oy Bows 
inch meached end 4 ov ~~ Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of lton, N.E., for the Guardians. Bir. W. A. Finch, archi- 
sin. by or Wdointed boards 011 © en Gites ngs sites re e* geeeaene ébeedee eeeee OG 0} tect, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— . 
in? vin. do, ~ _ Elastic Carriage -..-. Le neeweceneees weeeee O12 6] Watts, Johnson, | Fraser & Co.* ....++ £2,420 
tin, v7. white do. de, . cm ao or $ ——. — — Carriage errr ere er es o 16 0} \ Ea RR £2 697 |W. Sburmur aoe 
in. o om ine Pale Maple ....++-.+++0e+e++ unmenata | OS ts Me Wines: vie 
7 : a an ae ts 6 0 kp 6 | Pesent Pale Durable Copal -- 016 0} W. J. Clark ......-- 2,995 | Fraser & Fraser .... 2,237 
t 6d. to 3 3 pa kbkae . o 18 o| H. Lovatt 1. R: 
od. per square less thas 7-in. Extra Pale French Oil occa 3% o| Barrett & ~tetrae  “4 i ne ie 
[See also neal page. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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LONDON.—For first portion of scheme (viz., ao tower, vestries, &c.) of London Baptist Association 


p oaane ig Mitcham-iane, Streatham, S.W. Messrs. George 


and R. Palmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, 








Ww.c. = 

at [mea | Rab | Est. C, | Est, D. Total. 
& ss h %& £*% 4 & 

4,700 20 0 45 0 & © 4,346 © 

4.087 25 0 4t 0 Bo o 45833 © 

4,608 19 © 45 © 77° 4752 © 

3,847 17,0 “4 0° 77: 0° + | © 

3,655 240 43 0 76 © > ° 

39597 17 10 440 77 10 3,736 © 

3.552 19 © 440 77: © 3,692 © 

3584 17: © 44:0 77° 3,692 © 

353° 23 0 42 0 73 10 3,668 10 

3,516 18 10 44:~«0 7,0 31656 10 

3-444 13 0 43 0 75 0° 3575 © 

3,387 17,0 44.0 75 0° 3.523 0 




















LONDON.—For the reconstruction for electrical 


Council Tramways—supply of rails, &c. :— 
Bolckow, Ling 5g & Co., Lid. ‘ . £4588 ° 


° 
Walter Scott, Ltd. .........05 «ss $1,483 10 © 
Steel, rose ng & Tozer, Lid. ...... 37:43t 19 © 
AIT oo ca 6 ° 
Witting Brot Seika cannes 35,512 18 © 
~ and W. . M lan, Ltd., Glas- ay6 d 
ae Keb danscbasndionns 33, 19 
PME TE Gi son cb sk bden tw tniboe 33,303 11 © 
ward Lomer ......s0.0+ bas 3%079 15 0 
Pn REE Ein whnciednonaien sees 30,060 5 © 





LONDON.—For the supply and erection of a 50-ton 
electric overhead travelling crane at the generating- 
station to be established at Greenwich, in connexion with 
the electrical working of the London County Council's 
tram’ i 
Rushworth Bros. ..........0.s-.s+s £4787 





5 0 
Carrick & Ritchie ....... eatiesacs 4,634 5 © 
Kessel = Agee sbecdaeuts, ae SO 
eee Seikehathiscs Een SS 
sesbbese scat es bees 3,596 14 6 

Chaplin aplin & wag both ae ee ebes eheseese 3439 <§ © 
Booth & Bros., Ltd. ............-. 3,412 0 © 
EMRUE RECS. 6. ss ciccewcssescssee S503 45 © 
Spencer & Co. ........ 2006. ‘ 5 0° 
Broadbent & Sons, Ltd. dene 5 0 
Marshall, Fleming, & Jack 5 0 
Ransomes & Rapier, Ltd........... 2,841 15 © 
Higginbottom & Mannock. Ltd. .. 2,670 § © 
Hi ETN Secsch cess rcéeccness 2,174 15 © 
C.& A. Booker, Ltd., Liverpool*.. 2,104 0 © 


The United Augsburg and Niirnberg 
ee Reade, . LeU OTE 1,994. 8 © 

{Messrs. Musker will sublet the following portions of the 
work, namely, (z) to Messrs. R. S. Newall & Co., Ltd., 
the manufacture and supply of the steel ropes for the 
crane ; (4) to Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd., Birmingham, or to 
the Hadfield Steel A Co., Sheffield, the manu- 
facture of the cast-steel ; (c) to either Messrs. Needham & 
Sens, Manchester, or to Messrs. Heap & Co., Liverpool, 
the manufacture of the crane girders; and @) to the 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturiog Co. 
the manufacture of the motors, controllers, resistances, &c 





LONDON.—Work at Kentish Town fire-station, to 
remedy defects in connexion with the heating apparatus 
and the drying-closet, for the London County Council :— 


Werner, yy & Perkins, Ltd. ..£186 15 
MIEN Oe TRONS ona enki cose ca csuc 185 0 o 
WE TUN a ae vats cneeiyiinck acco 146 © © 
i Oe es DONNY”. a; chek canons ceans 140 9 10 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 

Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
BOATIMATER GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


ee and supply: the fittings for electric 





light and electric be lations at the fire- 
station 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd.* ......ccceeeee £323 15 
SEVENOAKS.—For the erection o =a _ 


Siesk, casteenncoh, Plaabeny org he mg 

inch, architect, ins 

Patman & Fothering- bear Powat Fos 
BA Cac ccenueee + £4,200 = Fearon colts . 


WE) sececieses $498 





Correcrion.—In the list of tenders published last 
week (page ay aah the erection of a receiving home for 
children at the Tooting Bec Asylum, the first name should 
have been “* Foster Bros.,” not '* Foter & Sons.” We 
printed the list as we received it. 





| aes 


ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Untied Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. on hina, Ceylon of 








Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, C 

&c., 2¢S. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MOR N) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 198. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. quarter (13 $) can 
receiving ‘‘ The Builder” by Friday Morning's Past. 


W. W.H. a & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. I 365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 

















ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





|THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
STONE. 


BATH. 
ere for sere Waterproofing, 
Preserving Building Materials. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the, Bs Ham Hill Stone Ca Co. and C. Trask 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.). =" 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


London t:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Com (Mr. H, Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C. PT he best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
— a ee a om are 


execu 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C. 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. Wevtmioater 


M 
* QUANTITY SURVEYOKS’ DIARY AND TABLES, ” 
For 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & CIBBS, Lio. 


Chief Offices : Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices : 18, Great Western Road, Paddington, 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1538.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM SIRERBT LONDON, EC, 
Telephone No., 2761 Avenue 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALT. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 














EWART’ 





“EMPRESS” SMOKE CURE 


NOISE LESsSsS 





During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rail Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 








